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Delicious, Tender, Appetizing. 


| “Acme i! Beef 


Dried 


WINCHESTER 


BURNS ONLY FOUR 
TONS OF COAL 
IN A COLD PLACE. | 


Brewer, Me. 
Smith & Thayer Co. 
Gentlemen. The No. 5 Hot 
Water Heater bought of you 
and placed by S.H. Woodbury 
& Co., in November, 1894, i 








: For light luncheons on hot days. All 

the natural juices of the meat are re- 

tained by our special process. Large 
slices cut thin, unequaled in flavor. 



































all you recommended it to be. It 
ts easily managed, and a won- 
der in its heating capacity. I 
have burned only four tons of 
coal since November 20, and my 
house has been warm thr ough- 
out, and all inner doors open, 
as in summer. 


Very truly yours, 





A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER. 

If you are going to build a new house —re- 

place the old heater—or would like to know 
more about the ‘‘ Winchester,” 





In sealed glass jars with the RED BAND label. 
Contains 20% more beef than any other 
package of the same price. 

Send for Our Free Recipe Booklet. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 
New York Boston | 


Send us a postal card for catalogue, 
giving us the name of your dealer, 
and mention this magazine. 





SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


























































BARRETT SPECIALTIES 


Amatite Roofing 
It Needs No Painting 


No other roofing approaches Amatite in 
economy or durability. 

Here are some of its features: 

1. Low Price. Amatite costs, weight for weight, about 
half as much as ordinary smooth-surfaced roofings. 

2. No Painting Required. Amatite costs absolutely 
nothing to maintain because it has a rea/ mineral surface. 

3. Absolutely Waterproof. Amatite is waterproofed with 
coal tar pitch, the greatest waterproofing compound known, 

4. Easy to lay. No skilled labor is needed for Amatite. 
It is just a matter of nailing down. 


5. Stormproof. Amatite is nota flimsy, paper-like felt. It is one of the 
heaviest and the most substantial ready roofings made, weighing go lbs. to 
the square, against 40 to 50 of material in the ordinary ‘«Rubber’’ roofings. 

We send samples free. 

















Drop a postal to our nearest office. 





Carbonol Cleans—Heals—Disinfects—Purifies 


Carbonol is a necessity in every home. It will keep it germ-free as well as 
dirt-free. And what is more important than keeping out disease ! 


Put Carbonol in the water when washing floors, woodwork, dishes, etc. It 
will not only clean better than anything else you ever used, but it kills all germs, 
drives away flies, ants, roaches, moths, etc., and purifies the air. Carbonol is 
perfectly harmless. 









Ioc. 25§c. and soc. a bottle. Sample free on request. 


Barrett’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


Not an unnecessary expense, but a most profitable investment. 
They preserve your wood. 

Composed of Creosote (the lifesaver of wood). 

Double the life of your shingles at slight expense. 


























Attractive colors in stock or any special color made up. Send for color card. 





Creo-Carbolin— Wood Preservative 


Creo-Carbolin is the best wood preservative known. It is not solu- 
ble in water. Consequently it is not re-dissolved and washed out of the 
wood by rains and moisture. 


Sod 
Gootntel 


Applied to fence posts, planking, flagstaffs, telegraph poles, wood- 
work in the foundation of houses, sills, coal bins— in fact, to all woodwork 
—it will more than double its life. 


THE IDEAI. 
Wood 
PresemATNS 


It is also protection against the ravages of small animals and insects. Booklet on request. 















Creonoid—ice Destroyer and Cow Spray 


Invaluable in the stable and stock houses. 











Not an experiment—an absolute success. Non-poisonous. 
Keeps flies and mosquitoes from cattle; lice and nits from poultry. 


Keep your place in sanitary condition. 
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The Store Where a Dollar Goes a Long Way 





Come to 


| Houghton & Dutton’s 
For Your Fall 


Shopping 





Every 


BARGAINS 





Convenience 


For 
Out-of-Town 
Patrons: 


By our 
Sales People 








Purchases of $5.00 





In Every Department 
of Our Big Store 


Furniture Millinery 
Dining Room Beds and Bedding Dry Goods 
Rugs Underwear 
Rest Room Carpets Boots and Shoes 
Wall Paper Talking Machines 
Telephone Window Shades ____ Pianos 
Service and China and Glass Groceries 
Pictures Provisions 
Courteous Silverware Drugs 
Attention Kitchenware Photography 


We can please you both in Quality and Price. 
Remember, too, our motto, that 


““IT PAYS TO PAY CASH”’ 


Purchases of $1.00 up delivered Free in Boston and Suburbs. 


up delivered Free to all parts of New England. 


Houghton & Dutton Company 


Tremont and Beacon Streets, Boston 
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Everjet Elastic Paint 


The paint for ‘‘rubber’’ roofings, metal and wood work of all kinds. 
Gives a hard, smooth surface that will not crack or peel. 

Extremes of heat or cold do not affect it. 

Contains carbon in a form to protect wherever applied. 



















BARRETT MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Boston New York ‘Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburg New Orleans: 
Kansas City London, Eng. 
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UNDERWEAR 


Wherever animal life is in- 
capable of providing its own 
protection against the colds and 
storms of winter, Nature provides, 
as in the case of the sheep, causing 
them to grow a heavy, protecting 
coat of wool as winter approaches. 
Man has the same need of pro- 
tection, even greater need, because 
of possessing a more delicate or- 
ganism, but man is a reasoning 
being and is capable of taking the 
materials that Nature provides and 
making his own protection, and because 
he is intelligent and ought to under- 
stand his need and is able to provide 
it, Nature leaves it to him to do. 
Health authorities everywhere agree 
that the place to begin protection is to 
procure suitable underwear. The Ver- 
mont State Board of Health, for in- 
stance, says, ‘‘ Woolen clothing should 
always be worn next the body.”’ 
Don’t disregard Nature’s demand 
and the doctor’s advice. To do so 
invites disaster. 
Rockwood’s Underwear is protective be- 
cause it is made from pure, unadulterated 


wool. Comes in natural wool, white, scar- 
let, buff, camel’s hair and fancy colors. 


Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 


Per garment, according to quality. 


The Rockwood label is in the neck and on 
the waistband, and the name “‘ Rockwood" 
on every box. We do not sell direct, but if 
your dealer hasn't Rockwood Underwear, 
write us, giving his name, and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


Geo. Rockwood & Co. 


Bennington, Vermont. 









































STANDARD 
KNIT— UNDERWEAR. 
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$1.75 A YEAR. 
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HEN his brother 
went down, Edward 
was standing with 


Lawrence and Keating on 
the farther side of the rink. 
‘Whew, that was a hard 
one!’’ he exclaimed. Then 
he saw Charles lying mo- 
tionless, and the hockey- 
players gathering round him. 

‘“*T—I’m afraid your brother’s* 
a good deal hurt,’’ Lawrence said. 

Edward was looking frightened, 
but he pulled a brave smile. ‘‘I guess 
they can’t knock Charles out,’’ he 
answered. 

He started to run; the others fol- 
lowed. Doctor Vincent was just 
ahead of him, running, too, and in 
the opening that the crowd made for 
the doctor, Edward pushed through. 

It was a wonderful relief to him 
before even he could see Charles to 
hear his brother’s voice, although it 
sounded queer and choked. 

**No, no, I’m all right,’’ Charles 
was saying. ‘‘Knocked me silly for 
a moment, I guess.’’ 

Then Edward saw him. Supported 
by Isham, he was holding a bloody 
handkerchief to his nose; his face 
was pale and bloody. Sheldon was 
kneeling beside him, and with his 
own handkerchief was trying to help 
in stanching the flow of blood. 

Doctor Vincent put the handker- 
chief down from the boy’s face. 
Edward had for a moment a sensa- 
tion of faintness, of horror. Would 
Charles, his handsome brother, be 
disfigured for life? His nose was 
battered over to one side, and was 
already thick and swollen. The 
doctor bathed his face from the pail 
of water that some one had brought, 
and then felt and pressed the injured 





nose. 

‘‘Hurt?’”’ he said. 

“Oh, some,’’ replied Charles, 

“It’s broken. Well, there’s not 
much that can be done for it just 
now. One moment.’’ 

Charles bore without wincing the 
treatment to which he was subjected. 
When it was over, he smiled at 
Edward, who had edged closer and 
got hold of his hand. 

‘‘Cheer up, Ned,’’ hesaid. “What 
are you looking so blue about? You 
fellows have a chance to beat us yet.’’ 

There was laughter at that, the 
laughter of relief and of applause. 
With Charles showing such fortitude, Edward 
felt that he must be equally stoical. So instead 
of saying what had been on his lips, ‘‘O 
Charles, does it hurt awfully? Are you all 
right? Isn’t there something I can do?’’ he 
merely observed, “Your face, Charles, is cer- 
tainly a mess.’’ 

All the St. Timothy’s boys clapped when 
Charles got to his feet and skated again out 
upon the ice; and then Jim Payne called for a 
cheer, and they gave nine ‘‘’rahs,’’ with 
“Crashaw”’ at the end of them. That made 
Edward’s eyes shine and his face flush, and 
he looked shyly away when Lawrence and 
Keating glanced at him and smiled. 

Yet it was in pity almost as much as in ad- 
miration that the boys applauded Charles; his 
appearance was that of one better qualified for 
the hospital than the rink. His face was gory, 
his blue jersey was smeared with blood; his 
swollen nose and bruised, discolored cheek gave 
him a desperate look. He swung round once 
or twice cautiously, then took a half-dozen long, 
confident strokes. 

‘“‘All right,’? he said; and the game pro- 
ceeded. 

Within a few seconds Edward realized that 
St. Timothy’s had singled out Charles now as 
the vulnerable point, and were directing at him 
their most severe attack—just as in the football- 
game Charles had singled out Edward as the 
weak spot. 

The understanding came to Edward in a 
flash when Durant wheeled with the puck and 
charged clear across the rink at Charles. 

He did not get by; there was a momentary 
scrimmage, and then the puck was hit wildly 
out into the center, where Sheldon secured it. 
He pivoted an instant, hesitating, then shot it 
to Durant, who this time approached Charles 
with tempting deliberation. Charles made a 
rush. Durant flicked the puck out of his 
reach; Blanchard captured it, and got safely 
away from all the forwards and past Jackson at 
cover-point, only to be thwarted at the last by 
the goal-keeper, who sent the puck skimming 
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out of danger, amid the shouts of St. John’s. 
Charles picked it up at the side of the rink, 
and started with it. He came down along the 
side close by where Edward stood, and right 
there Sheldon rushed to meet him. 

Edward held his breath. Was there to be 
another collision like the last? Perhaps the 
same question caused Sheldon a moment’s un- 
certainty —the question and the glimpse of 
Charles’s bloody face. He slackened his speed 
a little, as if undecided whether to charge his 
man or to try to snatch the puck from under 
his stick; and in that instant of indecision 
Charles made a sudden swerve, seemed to leap 
into increased speed, and eluding Sheldon en- 
tirely, swept down the middle of the rink. 

In a moment he seemed surrounded by St. 
Timothy’s players; but then magically he 
emerged from them, still racing toward their 
goal, the puck clinging in the crook of his stick, 
as if tied there. He was outskating them all. 
Only Durant, rushing in at an angle, had a 
chance to head him off—Durant and Wallace, 
the goal-keeper. 

The three came together squarely in front of 
the goal, came together and went down ina 
clashing heap. But even as they fell, St. 
John’s were shouting triumphantly, for at the 
very moment of the collision Charles had shot 
the goal. 

When he got up, his nose was bleeding afresh, 
but he did not mind that. There was only a 
minute more to play, and the game was practi- 
cally won. He skated slowly to his position, 
down the side of the rink. Holding his bloody 
handkerchief to his face, he saw Edward in 
the front rank of the subdued St. Timothy’s 
spectators, and Edward’s face was so different 
from all the others! 

It was alight with pride and admiration and 
love. Charles could not help reading all those 
things in a glance; it was not darkened by the 
chagrin and disappointment of defeat. There 
was not one of the St. John’s sixth-formers 
who looked any happier. 

Charles turned; the play had begun again. 


fn Eleven’ Chapter 
vs alg Six 











- CALLED FOR THREE CHEERS FOR ST. TIMOTHY'S. 


There was one furious scrimmage; then the 
timekeeper blew his whistle; the game was 
over. 

Instantly the St. John’s sixth-formers were 
out on the ice, slipping, sliding, crowding 
round their men— especially about Charles. 
They were jubilant and hilarious. 

The St. Timothy’s players left them in pos- 
session of the rink, and silently sat down out- 
side to take off their skating-boots ; and the St. 
Timothy’s spectators began silently to move 
away. 

But Edward lingered; he came up to his 
brother and put his arm over his shoulder and 
pressed his hand. 

‘*You old chump!’’ he said. ‘‘What’s the 
use of our smashing you up—if you go ahead 
and lick us just the same?’’ 

‘Don’t make me laugh,’’ said Charles. ‘‘It 
hurts.’” He pointed to a cut on his lip. 
‘‘Help me off with these skating-boots, will 
you?”’ 

He stretched himself out on the ground. 
Edward busied himself with the right foot and 
a St. John’s boy with the left, and Charles, 
lying on his back, introduced them to each 
other. 

The chorus of praise for his achievement 
continued round him; the other members of 
the team were there, joining in with the sixth- 
form spectators. Edward, working silently, 
thrilled with pride at hearing all that was 
said, and felt more kindly than ever toward St. 
John’s School. 

He had a few moments alone with his brother 
in the gymnasium while Charles was changing 
his clothes. 

“Does it hurt much ?’’ he asked. 
like the dickens. ’’ 

‘*No, it sort of feels in the way, that’s all; 
and my head aches a little from getting such a 
crack. Look here, Edward, you needn’t say 
anything about it when you write home.’’ 

‘*Why not ?’’ 

‘*Oh, there’s no use of worrying them. 
Mother would probably go right up in the air 


“Tt looks 
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if she heard I’d broken my 
nose. It’ll come back into 
shape in time.’’ 

‘*You’d better stay over 
to-night and let Doctor 
Vincent fix it.’’ 

‘*Nothing to fix. If there 
is, I guess Doctor Barrett 
at St. John’s can do just as 
good a job as your man. 
Now mind, you’re not to mention it 
when you write home.’’ 

“All right,’”’ said Edward, relue- 
tantly. ‘‘It will sort of spoil the 
story, though.’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ 

‘‘Why, I’d like to tell them how 
you won the game after being knocked 
out—when our fellows thought they 
could go through you the way—the 
way you went through me.”’ 

‘**O shucks !’’ said Charles. ‘‘No, 
don’t, Edward. I think it would 
only worry mother.’’ 

‘**All right.’’ Edward’s voice was 
resigned. ‘‘ But if I could tell it the 
way I saw it, she and father would 
be awfully proud of you—just like 
me, Charles.’’ 

““Oh, no, they wouldn’t; they have 
too much sense.”’ Charles gave his 
brother an affectionate, humorous 
glance. But Edward persisted ear- 
nestly : 

**They couldn’t help being proud. 
It was splendid, Charles! But I 
almost wish you hadn’t done it.’’ 

“Go course. You wanted your 
team to win.’ 

‘*Yes, but it wasn’t only that.’’ 
Edward hesitated shyly. ‘‘It was 
mostly bec ase you acted so differ- 
ently from me.’ 

‘*But it wasn’t at all the 
thing.’’ 

‘*Pretty much. Only you played 
a winning game and I played a losing 
one.’’ 

**Forget it.’’ 

**T can’t, Charles, until I have an- 
other chance to make geod. And if 
I shouldn’t then!’’ 

*‘Look here, kid, you’re getting 
foolish. All you want to do is to 
play the game, or row, or whatever 
it is, for all the fun there is in it 
and just don’t think about having to 
make good. That’s foolishness.’’ 

‘**But when you go intoa thing, you 
always feel that in a tight place 
you must come up to the scratch, don’t 
you? And you always do come up.’” 

‘‘T just feel that I want to win, because it’s 
more fun when you’re winning. And so I go 
out to win. That’s all there is to it. Isn’t it 
disgusting—the way that new overcoat of mine 
erocks my collar ?’’ 

“Tt looks all right. Then you won’t let me 
write home and tell about the game all that’s 
really worth telling ?’’ 

‘*All that’s worth telling is that St. 
won.”’ 

‘*You know that isn’t what the family would 
think.’’ 

“You can say I made the score. But I’d 
rather you wouldn’t go into any details.’’ 

‘I’m sure I could make it just as fine and 
thrilling for father and mother as it was for 
me,’’ sighed Edward. ‘‘You know, Charles, 
really the game couldn’t have turned out in a 
way to please me more. It isn’t right, I sup- 
pose—but I can’t help caring more for you than 
for St. Timothy’s.’’ 

They both laughed, and just then Sheldon 
came up, his broad, good-natured face as cheer- 
ful as if he had been participating in a victory. 

‘*I guess I needn’t have been so sympathetic, 
Crashaw,’’ he said. ‘‘Wish I’d stood you on 
your head again.’’ 

“Why didn’t you?”’ 

“T was just trying to make up my mind to 
do it when you got by,’’ Sheldon acknowledged. 
“I’m too tender - hearted; that’s what’s the 
matter with me. Little brother here is getting 
to be quite an oarsman. You going to row this 
year, Crashaw ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I’m expecting to.’’ 

‘*Well, I shouldn’t wonder if there’d be a 
Crashaw on the winning crew this year, as 
well as on the losing one.’’ 

‘‘T like your news better than your way of 
putting it,’’ Charles answered. 

When they had shaken hands and Sheldon 
had departed, Charles turned to Edward. 

“That is pretty good news,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
suppose that coming from the captain of the 
school crew it’s pretty straight ?’’ 

*‘Oh, Sheldon hasn’t given a thought to the 
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crew yet,’’? Edward answered. 
being pleasant.’’ 

‘“‘He wouldn’t have said a thing like that 
without some reason.’’ 

‘‘Mr, Burns may have told him I was prom- 
ising. But how can Sheldon know as early as 
this—before half the fellows have begun row- 
ing?’’ 

‘*T guess he’s a good fellow, but not much of 
a captain,’’? Charles said, thoughtfully. ‘‘He 
didn’t act right this afternoon.’’ 

‘‘What, in knocking you down the way he 
did?’”’ 

‘*‘No; in not knocking me down again. He 
knows he made a mistake; that’s why he 
said he was too tender-hearted. It wasn’t 
that, exactly; he lost his nerve. I bet you 
Sheldon’s a fellow that loses his nerve.’’ 

‘*No, I don’t believe he does.’’ 

‘*You see. He’s a gocd fellow, but he’s a 
sort of a quitter, I’ll bet anything. You see.’’ 

The very word ‘‘quitter’’ had a sobering 
effect on Edward. To hear it applied to one 
who, he felt, deserved it far less than he did 
himself made him very uncomfortable, and he 
became silent. Charles attributed his silence 
to disapproval of such derogatory remarks 
about St. Timothy’s captain. 

‘Oh, well,’’ he went on, pacifically, ‘ ‘that’s 
just a notion I have, and of course I don’t 
know him. I think he’s a mighty good 
fellow just the same, and I’m awfully glad 
we’re to be classmates at college, so that I’ll 
learn to know him better. Here, I can carry 
my own bag.”’ 

‘*Please let me,’’ begged Edward. 

When they emerged from the gymnasium 
snow was falling, the twilight of the early 
evening had descended, lights shone from the 
windows of the school buildings. In front of 
the study waited the two open sleighs, and by 
the gate was clustered a group of boys—mem- 
bers of the St. Timothy’s and St. John’s 
hockey-teams, exchanging good wishes and 
farewells. 

“Hurry up, Charley! 
some of the St. John’s boys. 
been waiting for you.’’ 

Charles shook hands all round with the St. 
Timothy’s team, last of all with his brether. 
Edward murmured in his ear just as he was 
getting into the sleigh, ‘‘Good-by, Charles! I 
wish I were more like you!’’ 

‘What !’’ Charles looked round at him with 
the startled exclamation. But there was no 
time for more words. Isham, the St. John’s 
captain, stood up in the forward sleigh and 
called for three cheers for St. Timothy’s; and 
at the end of them the horses were off at a 
jump, pursued by the answering cheers of St. 
Timothy’s for St. John’s. 

Edward wrote to his mother that night. 
With the restrictions that had been imposed, he 
tried to make his account of the game as graphie 
and stirring as possible—especially all that had 
to do with Charles. He was dissatisfied with 
his effort, and perhaps would have been even 
more displeased with it could he have seen his 
mother and father laughing together over one 
of the most impassioned passages. 

His spelling was never very good, and it 
became more erratic than usual when his pen 
was driven by excitement. 

“He went through the whole bunch like 
majic,’? Edward wrote. ‘‘l was thrilled to 
the bone when I saw him emerge, still carry- 
ing the puck and skating like the wind. In 
another moment he had shot the gole, and I 
was proud to think that he was my brother.’’ 

It was rather chilling to receive his mother’s 
letter in reply, with all the misspelled words 
listed and corrected. 

‘‘But it is niee to have you so enthusiastic 
about your brother’s performance, and so proud 
of him,’’ she wrote. “I am glad you gave us 
such a good account. I suppose it was 
Charles’s modesty, but from his letter about 
the game I couldn’t have told that he did any- 
thing noteworthy. We’re so glad that he dis- 
tinguished himself, and that you were there to 
enjoy it and to tell us of it.’’ 

With the hockey season at an end, Edward 
expected that Sheldon would settle down to his 
work with the crew. But the captain was 
hardly more regular in his attendance than 
before. When the ice was good, he would be 
skating; when there was no ice, he would 
spend part of his time practising his feats in 
the gymnasium. 

The crew squad grew in size slowly, but 
Edward retained his place in the first division, 
and rowed regularly at number three. Davis, 
a sixth-former who had recently come out as a 
candidate, was put in at stroke; Sheldon him- 
self rowed seven, and Grant of the fifth form 
rowed five. ‘The other places were constantly 
undergoing change; but it appeared as if Mr. 
Burns and Sheldon had definitely chosen four 
members of the crew. 

Edward was elated, of course, at the indica- 
tion, and did not regret the fact that he was no 
longer asked to run the squad; in Sheldon’s 
absence Davis, the sixth-former, naturally took 
charge. 

The captain’s carelessness occasioned less 
grumbling among the fellows than might have 
been expected. They recognized Mr. Burns as 
the real coach, and felt that with him at hand, 
an intelligent eye was always on them. Be- 
sides, Sheldon was so good-natured and jovial 


“He was just 
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that he seemed to command a special indul- 
gence. And then it was understood among his 
crew candidates that he was to take a prominent 
and important part in the gymnastic exhibition 
which was to be held the night before Easter ; 
and of course he had to keep himself in practise 
for that. 

Easter was always the last day of the winter 
term. Edward wrote to his mother, urging her 
to come up for it. 

‘“*The chapel service is something that you 
ought to see—every one says so; and then the 
night before Easter there’s to be an athletic 
exhibition in the gymnasium. You mightn’t 
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care much about the horizontal bar and flying 
rings, and all that, but I guess father wouldn’t 
mind seeing it. And the two crews, Pythian 
and Corinthian, are to give an exhibition of 
rowing on the rowing-machines. I shall be in 
that, because I’m on the Pythians. It won’t 
be especially exciting, but I guess maybe I’d 
row better if both you and father were in the 
audience. And then the day after Easter we 
could all go home together. That .would be 
great !’’ 

He was delighted when his mother wrote 
that she and his father would come. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE front door of Jim Russell’s grocery- 

store opened wide, and ‘‘Skating Mag,’’ 

the person whose appearance had been 

dreaded all the evening, stood looking scornfully 

over the group of men, huddled, like so many 
frozen sheep, round the rusty stove. 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me that Pepper Mac- 


Gregor came back?’’ The woman’s square 
jaws set into lines of scorn; her eyes, deep, 
unswerving, challenged an answer from any 
man who dared to speak. 

A moment of evident suspense followed ; then 
Amos Winchester, the oldest man present, 
stirring uneasily on his hard chair, took up the 
defense. 

“He had to, Mag. The bridge way is blocked 
with drifts; and though it is twenty below 
now, and the thermometer is still tumbling, 
the cold hasn’t been with us long enough to 
make the river safe for a team, even along the 
shore line. Pepper’s frosted his fingers driving 
the short way hedid. Besides, it’s a wild-goose 
chase—twelve miles against no chance at all. 
Doctor Harvey hasn’t spoken to his mother 
for six years, since she drove him away for 
marrying that lumber-camp girl; not likely 
he’s going to begin now, laid up with a sprained 
ankle as he is.’’ 

As she listened, the sneer upon Skating 
Mag’s lips changed into an even more unpleas- 
ant smile; with the grim toss of her head 
sparks of fire seemed to strike out from the red 
curls, clustering, with a perversely feminine 
touch, about her strong, square face. 

‘*So you’d let a little matter of twenty below 
zero and a sprained ankle keep you from bring- 
ing a son to his dying mother, would you? 
Then I’ll go—skate every inch of the way—and 
bring him back myself.’’ 

Amos Winchester shuffled his feet protestingly 
on the sawdust-sprinkled floor. In this northern 
Wisconsin village, made up for the most part 
of Scotch inhabitants, there was not a man 
who did not dread the straight-from-the-shoul- 
der speeches dealt out impartially by this 
woman, who lived in self-imposed loneliness 
at the edge of the town, and whose dark eyes 
seemed to penetrate into a man’s soul. 

**You’d better not try it, Mag,’? Amos Win- 
chester finally said. He had known the girl’s 
parents well, and was the only man in the 
little village who ever dared to protest. ‘‘It’s 
flying in the face of Providence. You’d get 
winded before you were half-way down, against 
such a bitter gale as is blowing off river to- 
night.’? 

“Jinks Benney said the deep snows had 
driven a pack of wolves toward the river; he 
saw their tracks himself on the way over from 
camp,’’ volunteered another. 

Skating Mag stepped behind the narrow 
counter and began helping herself calmly to 
articles that she desired. She wore a long 
ulster, cut in the straight, loose lines of a man’s 
overcoat, and a tight cap, pulled down closely 
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to conceal as many vagrant curls as possible. 
Now her quick eyes spied a thick red comforter 
on a lower shelf, which she pulled out and 
twined several times about her head and throat, 
leaving only her eyes uncovered. 

An empty flour sack, pinned to her waist, 
furnished a convenient resting-place for a box 
of matches, an extra pair of mittens and some 
gleaming new skates, which she examined and 
oiled with the same care that an engineer be- 
stows upon his locomotive. Writing the items 
on a slip of paper and tossing it, with some 
silver, on the cashier’s desk, she marched from 
the store without a word of good-by, or so 
much as a glance at the group behind. 

At the edge of the river, ten minutes later, 
Mag locked and stamped her skates, and stepped 
out on the glittering sheet of seemingly unend- 
ing ice. 

‘Tt does almost seem like flying in the 
face of Providence!’’ she gasped, hesitating 
just an instant. “But if I can get those two 
lives together, it doesn’t matter much what 
happens to me.’’ 

The next instant a determined figure shot out 
on the ice in the brilliant moonlight with a 
rapidity that would have made dizzy the most 
steady glance; and Skating Mag, the champion 
for many miles round, was on her way. 

The first half-hour was only sport for this 
strong woman, who closed her lips tightly and 
squared her broad shoulders, drinking in de- 
lightedly every fierce breath the gale hurled in 
her direction; then the wind dropped, and a 
bitter-cold stillness succeeded it. Clapping her 
arms over and about her chest, and swinging 
into a pace calculated to stir the blood into its 
fullest circulation, she sped on and on down 
the glittering path. 

Then, all at once, a distant howl made her 
look back over her shoulder. She had regarded 
Benney’s story as a part of the idle gossip, 
retailed by the hour about the grocery-store 
stove; now she realized that for once there 
was foundation for the rumor. From behind 
the low-bending, frozen bushes along the river- 
bank slunk one dark body after another, taking 
the edge path across from hers, but all headed, 
with increasing speed, in her direction. 

Mag laughed defiantly, but at the same time 
she drew in her breath sharply. ‘‘You must 
be pretty hungry if you can’t find a better meal 
than I’d make. But we’ll see now which of 
us is most at home on the ice.’’ 

As she cried out her challenge, Skating Mag 
bent her muscular body forward and struck 
out at a greater pace than before; but fatigue 
and the fierce cold were telling on her, producing 
a numbness which made of each step a con- 
scious act. Her arms, when she lifted them to 
swing them about her chest, dropped limply 
to her sides. 

In the distance lights twinkled and dimmed 
from the village, now only about two miles 


| away; but in the background the low-running 
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shadows were gaining upon her. Their snarls 
and exultant growls could. be clearly heard. 

All at once Mag swerved in her course and 
made for the river-bank. There she hastily 
broke off a birch shoot, and untying the bag 
from about her waist, improvised a torch by 
twisting the cloth round the stick. With 
numbed fingers she struck a match on the 
sleeve of her ulster and lighted the bagging. 
Then she turned, and holding the burning mass 
directly in front of her, skated backward toward 
her goal, apparently with no more effort than 
she had expended in her forward race. At 

first, when the woman stopped, the wolves 
had halted in their wild pursuit, and then had 
come on again more cautiously. Now, at sight 
of the leaping flames, they held their distance. 
Mag could hear their snapping barks and 
growls outside of the circle of light, but the 
animals approached no nearer, and every 
moment lessened the distance between her 
and the town. When the bag had been con- 
sumed, some loose papers from her coat 
pocket, lighted and thrown burning on the 
ice, gained for her a longer respite. 

It gave Skating Mag all the time she 
needed. ‘“‘Catch me now, if you can, you 
cowards !’’ she cried, shaking a numb arm 
defiantly; then with that touch of artificial 
exhilaration which comes to some persons 
when the battle seems about lost, she whirled 
forward and made a desperate rush for the 
town. 

A few moments later Mag entered the 
doctor’s office unannounced, and stood before 
him as he rested in a wheel-chair. Her lips 
were drawn and colorless, her cheeks livid; 
but the dark eyes were as bright and com- 
manding as ever as she briefly stated the 
case. “Your mother is dying—she needs 
you. Make your housekeeper get you some 
robes and blankets, your revolver, and two or 
three brooms. And tell her to pour kerosene 
over the brooms. I am going up-stairs for 
an ice-bath. Then we will drink some hot 
tea and start.’’ 

If Skating Mag’s eccentricities and master- 
ful ways had not been well known throughout 
the neighborhood, Doctor Harvey would have 
considered her demented ; as it was, he could 
only protest. “It is simply out of the question, 
Mag. My ankle is badly sprained, and all the 
money on earth wouldn’t hire a driver to cut 
through these snow-drifts to-night.’’ 

‘‘Let them take their cambric tea, and go 
to bed till they’re asked !’’ scoffed Mag. ‘‘I’ve 
borrowed Teddy MacCauley’s box sled, and 
am going to pull you back. It’s easy to drag 
a child’s sled on skates.’’ 

Doctor Harvey flushed painfully; his very 
small stature had always been a deep trial to 
him. ‘You pull me back—never! I’m not 
going to let a woman drag me twelve miles, or 
even one mile, especially on such a bitter night 
as this !’’ 

‘Nonsense! A woman’s as good as a horse, 
and better, as far as I can see. Hold your 
breath ; you’ll need it good and plenty on your 
way. I’ve risked my life coming, and we’re both 
likely to risk our lives getting back; but your 
mother wants you; and I didn’t come all this 
way just to fail in the end. You’re going !”’ 

Doctor Harvey concluded that he was. ‘“1’ll 
be ready, Mag,’’ he said, touching his bell for 
the housekeeper. ‘ ‘You can use the east room 
at the head of the stairs. I’ll send the ice and 
cold water right up.’’ 

Half the distance to the home of the dying 
mother was made uneventfully. Mag had no 
breath for speech, and was silent; the doctor, 
wrapped in furs and blankets, could not help 
but feel a certain exhilaration—which even the 
mortification of being dependent upon a woman 
could not destroy—at speeding over a seemingly 
endless crystal path, with only the monotonous 
whir of sled-runners and skates to break the 
stillness of the glorious night. 

But with Mag there was no exhilaration now ; 
the additional weight of the man, small in 
stature though he was, and the strain of her 
already long journey were telling on her with 
a certainty which she could not mistake. Even 
if they met with no trouble from the hungry 
wolves, she feared that she would be unable 
much longer to fight against the languor that 
was stealing over her. But if she could get 
the doctor within fire-signaling distance of the 
village, perhaps some one would notice—per- 
haps the mother would yet see — 

‘*Mag!”’ the doctor cried out sharply. ‘‘See 
what’s coming toward us from the camp side!”’ 

The woman stopped, leaning heavily on the 
side of the sled. 

‘*Yes, we’ve met before—on my way to 
you. They’re hungry, sure, to venture so near 
the towns—but keep them off close range with 
your revolver. And if you can’t manage them 
all that way, set fire to the brooms, though we 
may need them as signals a little later on even 
more than we do now.’’ 

The doctor was a good shot, and the clearness 
of the night helped his aim. Several bodies 
tumbied over on the ice; and with each report 
the wolves hesitated and huddled for a moment. 
But they had been robbed of their food once 
before that evening, and maddened with hunge! 
and cold and furious at the loss from thei! 
number, they rallied again and again and pur- 
sued the sled with hideous yelps and snarls. 

‘Light a broom!’’ gasped Mag, with one 

















glance backward at the lessening distance; then 

.as the doctor pulled himself up painfully into 
kneeling position, and held the flaming torch 
far out over the back of the sled, she swayed 
suddenly to one side, and with a deep groan 
dropped the rope to the ice. ‘It’s no use,’’ 
she said, faintly. “I hate to leave you in such 
a fix, but my ankle is turned, and we’re lost— 
unless—unless some one sees this light—and— 
comes to us—from the village. If—God—wills 
—that can happen—yet !”’ 

On the first Tuesday in May of each year it 
was the custom of the little Scotch town to 
award fifty dollars to the one who had shown 
the most valiant heart during the twelvemonth. 
Often the day was the occasion of a good deal 
of conjecture; but this May no one felt the 
slightest doubt as to where the prize should 
rightfully fall. 

When the judge urged Skating Mag’s reluc- 
tant footsteps up to the front of the town hall, 
and laid five glittering gold pieces in the palm 
of her big hand, there broke from the gathering 





enthusiastic applause; for even the smallest 
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child knew the story not only of how the 
doctor was brought to his mother, but also of 
the saving of the parent’s life thereby. 

But the woman, fumbling the coins nervously, 
shook her head. ‘“‘If Jinks Benney had not 
decided to risk driving out to meet us just at 
the right time, my efforts would have been in 
vain. The reward is his.’’ 

The judge smiled into the strong, homely 
face. “It is easy enough to find willing hands 
to bring on the boat, Mag, when the first spring 
after the drowning child has been made. Yours 
was the master-stroke.’’ 

The mouth, usually severe, fell into softly 
quivering lines. ‘‘It was nothing—just the 
getting of two lives together that God didn’t 
want separated. But if you won’t take the 
money back, and Jinks Benney is willing, I 
should like to have it the nest-egg for a hundred- 
dollar reward for the best male skater next 
winter can show. A woman isn’t much ac- 
count, anyway, always spraining her ankle or 
fainting just at the wrong time. What we need 
is a captain who can stay steady, to the very 
last moment, at the helm.’’ 
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BY HENRY S. PRITCHETT, LLD, Sc.D. 
PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


WAS greatly interested recently in listening 

to a conversation between two American col- 

lege men, one of whom. has just returned 
from a visit to the English universities. He 
described with keen appreciation his meetings 
with the undergraduates of the colleges at 
Oxford and at Cambridge, and particularly his 
after-dinner talks with groups of students. 
Oxford undergraduates dine together, as is 
well known, in the great hall of their college, 
and the after-dinner talk which goes on among 
groups of students and of teachers forms one 
of the most real sources of cultivation in the 
college life. 

“What did the undergraduates talk about?’’ 
inquired the companion. 

**They talked mostly of politics,’’ answered 
the returned traveller, ‘‘the Indian question, 
the Irish question, the education bill, reform 
of the House of Lords, the tariff, every question 
which is a live one in English polities.’”” And 
he continued, “‘I was most sharply struck with 
the contrast which this affords to the talk of 
American college students, for just one month 
later I sat down with groups of college students 
in two of the well-known older American 
universities. You couldn’t have talked politics 
if you had tried. Nothing was talked except 
athletics. ’’ 


Apathy in American Colleges. 


HE conversation aroused in my mind an in- 

i’ quiry which I have many times addressed 

to myself, but to which I have never had 

an answer: that is, why is it that in a great 

democracy like ours the most intelligent groups 

of the young men of the nation have no interest 
in the political questions of the day? 

I thought that on one occasion during the 
last presidential campaign I had discovered a 
group of young men who were really excited 
over the election. It was in Denver, and at a 
time when the rival candidates were visiting 
that city. I noticed at the corner of two inter- 
secting streets some hundreds of young men 
apparently cheering a political speech, but when 
I got nearer I found that they had come to- 
gether to learn the score of an exciting pro- 
fessional baseball-game. 

Although one notices in our American college 
students the absence of any interest in large 
political questions, one not infrequently sees 
worked out in college a form of practical politics 
quite similar to that which we find so often 
in our state and national affairs. Politics 
is fundamentally both the science and the art 
of government, but practically it also includes 
the art of influencing the opinion of one’s com- 
munity, and of winning the support of one’s 





colleagues in such measure as to draw into 


one’s own hands the reins of power. This 
personal side of politics is exemplified in almost 
every college by some incipient politician of 
the smaller type, who uses the art of the prac- 
tical wire-puller to gain office for himself and 
for his friends. 

England and the United States are both in 
the largest sense democracies. Each has a 
government which rests in the final test on the 
intelligence and patriotism of the great body of 
people. Why is it that in the colleges of one 
country one finds so keen an interest in the 
discussion of the problems of democracy, while 
in the other country the college students hardly 
know of their existence? 

There are many reasons for this singular 
contrast, but the fundamental ones lie deep in 
the national characteristics and habits of life 
of the two peoples. 

Certain superficial reasons are evident enough. 
For example, .the Scotch and English universi- 
ties constitute electoral constituencies. Nine 
members of the House of Commons are elected 
by the universities: two each by the Universi- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin; one by 
the University of London; one by the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Saint Andrews together, 
and one by the Universities of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen together. 

The acts which confer the franchise in each 
university state precisely the members of the 
university who are eligible to vote. These 
include generally the chancellor, members of 
the university court, the professors, and all 
holders of such degrees as master of arts, doctor 
of medicine, doctor of science, bachelor of 
divinity, bachelor of laws, bachelor of medi- 
cine, or bachelor of science. The electoral con- 
stituency of the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Saint Andrews is about seven thousand, and 
that of the Universities of Glasgow and Aber- 
deen is approximately the same. At the gen- 
eral eleetion of 1906 both returned Conservative 
candidates. 

Active Interest of British Students. 

NGLISH universities themselves constitute 
FE electoral constituencies, and this does a great 
deal to draw the attention of the under- 
graduate body to political questions, for although 
the undergraduates do not vote, they hear con- 
stantly the appeals of candidates to the uni- 
versity constituency, and their discussion of 
the party issues. 

There is no more lively debating-place for 
such questions than the assembly-room of the 
Student Union in the Scotch universities. 


In | 








these halls one hears from week to week | 


rival appeals to the reason from each political 
party. 
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in politics and to increase the zest of college 
students for the discussion of political questions. 
A second reason for the sharper interest of 


British students in politics, a reason which | 


applies particularly to Oxford and Cambridge, 


arises out of the fact that the students at these | 
two old universities come from the office-holding | 


class. 
The fathers of many of these boys are in poli- 


tics, —and if not in politics, then in the military | 


or civil service, —and are therefore in close touch 
with political questions. Many of these boys 
have lived all their lives in the atmosphere of 
politics. Their fathers were in Parliament or 
in civil service, and the discussion of great 
political measures has formed a part of their 
education from their very boyhood. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that they should still find in 
college a very real interest in such questions. 


Idealizing Political Life. 


OWEVER, the essential fundamental rea- 
H son lies deeper than either of these two 

causes goes. This is to be found in the fact 
that by the English people a political life is ideal- 
ized ; it is looked up to as a life of high honor, 
worthy of the best men; while in the United 
States, a country which prides itself on its 
democracy, the calling of polities has a bad name. 
No enthusiasm exists for the political career. On 
the contrary, the great proportion of intelligent 
Americans, the very ones who send their sons 
to college, lose no opportunity to speak of poli- 
tics and of the political life as contemptible. 

American business men allow themselves to 
be drawn away from the discussion of polities 
by business interests in exactly the same way 
that their boys allow the athletic interests of 
the college to overwhelm these questions. The 
contrast between the two English - speaking 
countries comes back in the end to the fact that 
in the one case the way of politics has been 
made honorable and desirable, and in the other 
it has come to be considered at best a doubtful 
calling. 

This attitude of the great part of the intelli- 
gent men of the United States is a singular 
phase of our modern development as a democ- 
racy. In the old Greek democracies the study 
of politics, of the art of right government, the 
knowledge of the political questions of the day, 
political leadership, were assumed to be natu- 
rally a part of the work of every true patriot. 


The Larger Game. 


HIS assumption seems fundamentally a 
sound one, for if a country is to be governed 
by the whole people, and that is the theory 

of our democracy, then the whole people must 
know politics and have intelligent opinions 
concerning political questions; and to do this 
they must feel a real interest in the discussion 
and the settlement of these politics. 

I remember on one occasion hearing President 
McKinley talk with great earnestness concern- 
ing this apathy of Americans toward the 
political interests of their city and of their state | 
and of their nation, and he expressed the hope 
at the time of the Spanish War that the taking 
over of the Philippines by the United States 


would help to bring about a keener interest in | 


our own politics. 

The result has not borne out President Me- 
Kinley’s hope. It appears to me that such a 
result was hardly to be expected. For it seems 
clear that a community which will not be inter- 
ested by the problems of its own government, 
or aroused by the abuses of its own misgovern- 
ment, is not likely to take a vital interest in the 
government or misgovernment of an alien people 
on the other side of the world, even when the 
reins of government lie in their own hands. 

Disraeli used to say that there were only two 
games worth the playing— politics and the 
church. Living in America to-day, he would 
add one other game, the game of education. 
In a very real sense Disraeli’s phrase carries 
a truth of prime import in every democratic 
nation. What he called the games of politics 
and of the church means nothing other than 
the larger efforts of organized mankind to for- 
ward the interests of the race. 

Every man is called upon to do individual 
work in the world, but every man in civilized 


All this goes to constitute an education | society is also called upon to do a work of 


coéperation. He must be willing to become 
part of an organization, if society as a whole 
is to be effective or to be bettered; and in this 
sense the church and the political parties alike 
| are organizations for the betterment of human- 
ity, and the man who seeks leadership in either 
the one or the other plays the largest game 
| which a man can play in human affairs. 

The question whether the game of politics is 
worth playing or not depends entirely on what 
|sort of game a man goes in to play. If he 
| plays politics in the small sense, the selfish 
sense, the personal sense, then the man will 
become not a leader, but a ‘‘boss.’”’ If, how- 
| ever, he plays the game of politics in the large 
jeoam, the unselfish sense, the patriotic sense, 
the sense which recognizes the motives of other 
people, without surrendering his own convic- 
tions—the man who plays this game may hope 
for political leadership, and political leadership 
is the highest opportunity which a democracy 
offers to its citizens. 

It was this lesson which Lincoln learned 
early in life, the largeness of the oppertunity 
for the true political leader, and it was this 
| lesson which taught him to become the most 
adroit player in the political game that our 
country has known—and yet which taught him 
at the same time to play always the large game, 
not the small game. 

I talked recently with one of the few living 
men who knew Abraham Lincoln well. He 
spoke with great clearness of this side of his 
early life and of how he grew politically as 
the years and the opportunities grew. As 
a member of the Legislature of Illinois at the 
beginning of his political career, he played a 
very shrewd game of polities to secure the cap- 
ital for Springfield, but years before the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates he had brought his politics to 
a far higher plane. 


A Story of Lincoln. 


illustration, my old friend told me this 
story. He was younger than Lincoln by 
twenty years or more, and therefore received 
from him that sort of consideration which 
Abraham Lincoln always seemed to give to 
young men. 

On one occasion, some ten years before the 
Lincoln- Douglas debates, Senator Douglas made 
a speech in Springfield. My friend attended 
this gathering, and at the end of the speech 
the announcement was made, which even in 
that day had come to be expected, that one 
week later Mr. Lincoln would reply to the 
speech. 

The teller of this sto’y went on to say that 
the next morning, as he swept out the store in 
which he was employed, Mr. Lincoln came 
by. Always interested in boys, he stopped to 
have some conversation with the young fellow 
just growing up in business, and after this 
topic had been exhausted, the young man said: 

“Mr. Lincoln, I heard the announcement 
made last night that you were going to reply 
| to Mr. Douglas. Why, Mr. Lincoln, you can’t 
reply to Mr. Douglas. That was the finest 
| speech I ever heard, and Mr. Douglas is the 
| greatest man in the United States.’’ 
| ‘“‘My boy,” said Mr. Lincoln, “you are 
mistaken. That was not a great speech, and 
Mr. Douglas is not a great man; and the reason 
| why these things are so is that in that speech 
|Mr. Douglas said three things which were not 
true, and he knew that they were not true 
when he stated them.’’ 





Need of Straight Thinking. 


VEN in that day Abraham Lincoln had 
learned that the only game of politics that 
wins in the long run is the larger game; 

and it was out of that experience undoubtedly 
that he came to believe that although the man 
who plays the small game may fool some of the 
people all the time, and all the people some of 
the time, he cannot fool all the people all the 
time; and this principle is the very life-blood 
of a democracy, for if in a fair and open 
discussion straight thinking cannot prevail over 
crooked thinking, a democracy is impossible. 
The function of the politician of the Lincoln 
type, the politician who plays the larger game, 
is to bring the truth before the eyes of the whole 
people so clearly, so honestly, so sincerely, that 








E were in the sand-hill country and 

lost. Noon found us wandering hun- 

gry and tired among those pale yellow 
hillocks, and chased by flocks of tumbleweed 
which, dried, globular-shaped, and of the least 
possible weight, scurried up and down the 
‘ draws.’”’ 

One of our number, although not a resident 
in that county, and ignorant of the roads, was 
perfectly familiar with the customs of the 
people. ‘‘We’ll be coming across a house some- | 
where in here,’’ he told us. ‘‘We’ll find folks | 
all right enough, if we keep on.’’ 

‘*But they may not be willing to serve three | 
hungry travellers,’’ one of us said. He turned | 
a look of simple wonder upon the speaker and 
made no reply. 

Presently a habitation lifted its low roof in | 
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|diminution of cheerfulness, although the rest 


of us were feeling afresh the pangs of hunger. 
The Western man drove to the barn, un- 
hitched the team and put the horses in the 


stalls, giving them feed from the bag which we 


had carried with us, and then went to the house 
and calmly walked in. We followed with some 
timidity. 
‘*‘What are you going to do?’’ we asked. 
‘Do???’ said he, with ill-concealed irritation. 


the wilderness. Our leader was soon hallooing | ‘‘What should I do but get dinner ?’’ 


to the inmates, but he had no response. 
“The folks are out,’? said he, with no 


‘In another man’s house—and he absent !’’ 
‘‘Well,’’? said the Western man, with heat, 





“T guess he’d think we were about as near 
fools as they make’em if we didn’t feed our- 
selves if we was hungry! And what’s more, 
he wouldn’t thank us for going by his place 
under the circumstances. We’re compliment- 
ing him, that’s what we are.’’ 

We said nothing more, but helped get the 
dinner. There were prune sauce, stewed, and a 
great loaf of gingerbread. We ate heartily, and, 
so far as.two of us were concerned, with a 
sense of excitement something like that which 
a burglar must feel. 

The excellent meal finished, our leader gave 





it as his opinion that we had better wash the 
dishes, and not leave them for the womenfolks to 
do. We agreed, and with some awkwardness, 
but excellent results, put the dishes, clean and 
dry, back in their right places. 

Our leader took a fifty-cent piece from his 
pocket and laid it on the table. 

‘*They’d be mighty mad if they knew who 
was leaving that,’’ he remarked, ‘‘but as 
they’re not likely to find out, it can’t do no 
hurt.’’ 

A curious country, we thought, where the 
offense lies in paying for what one has 
taken, and not in the taking of a thing unin- 
vited. 

We learned afterward that our leader had not 
overstated the case. It was the custom for the 
hungry to feed themselves at any man’s board 
and for the weary to rest on any man’s bed. 
Not to have done so would have been to give 
affront to those who had the food and the bed. 
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they may see it and believe it. The practise 
of politics in this sense is the finest profession 
which any man may pursue in a democracy ; 
and the sooner we come in our colleges to bring 
before our students this ideal of the politician, 
the sooner will they come to be interested in 
the discussion of these vital questions of the 
municipality, of the state and of the nation, 
upon the right solution of which their own 
happiness and the well-being of their country 
depend. 

A part of the education in every college ought 
to be to exalt the profession of politics and to 
distinguish sharply between the politician who 





HE hot sun of an August afternoon was 

pouring down upon the fields and hills 

round Pocahontas. The roads, which 
were inches deep with red clay in the spring, 
were now heavy with yellow dust. The road- 
sides and bordering vegetation were covered 
with it, and a rattling Dayton wagon, moving 
slowly along the pike, raised a yellow cloud. 

The Dayton belonged to Mrs. Aaron Posey, 
who was returning from the funeral of Mr. 
Zebedee V. Slocum’s second wife. With her 
were her two sisters, Mrs. Zebedee Slocum, 
Jr., and Miss Julia Higgins, and also Mrs. 
Slocum’s guest, Mrs. Stansbury. Mrs. Aaron 
Posey had been intending to take Mrs. Stans- 
bury ‘‘to ride,’’ and the funeral afforded a good 
opportunity to combine duty with pleasure. 
The conversation of the four was of the departed 
Mrs. Slocum. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Posey, ‘‘it’s to be hoped 
Zebedee V. Slocum’]l pay more respect to pore 
Milly’s memory than he did to Lucy White’s.’’ 

‘Oh, well, now, Annie Lee,’’ said her sister, 
Mrs. Slocum, ‘‘Zebedee V. had them eight 
children to look after, and a body cain’t rightly 
blame a man with eight children for takin’ a 
helpmate soon’s he can get one.’’ 

*‘T don’t care,’’ said Mrs. Aaron; “there’s 
sech a thing’s decency, eight children or not.’’ 

‘‘For the land’s sakes!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Stansbury. ‘‘Did they all eight belong to the 
first wife?’’ 

“Every last one of ’em,’’ replied Mrs. Aaron, 
her tone suggesting a personal injury. 
‘*Zebedee V. Slocum married Lucy 
White for her wealth and expectations, 
and I reckon she brought him less o’ one 
and more o’ the other than ever he 
counted on. Her Aunt Lucy ain’t dead 
yet, not by a good deal, and the two 
thousand dollars Lucy White had in her 
own name burnt up in a threshin’- 
machine. It ought to ha’ been a good 
investment. Anybody else’d ha’ been 
satisfied with the kind o’ threshin’- 
machine people knew about. But that 
ain’t Zebedee V. Slocum’s way. He had 
to go buy a new kind. It blew up the 
second time it was hired out, and burnt 
up the whole o’ Mr. Hiram Smith’s 
wheat-crop. Course he had all the 
wheat to pay for, and that made an end 
o’ Lucy White’s money.’’ 

“T wonder she let him have control 
of it,’’ said Mrs. Stansbury, in the firm tone of 
a ‘“‘born manager.’’ ‘‘What’d he do with all 
those children when she died ?”’ 

‘Do? He didn’t do one single thing but put 
?em all eight out visitin’. That’s what he did. 
He stood ’em two days after Lucy White was 
laid away ; then he put ’em all into the wagon 
with their clothes, and took ’em around to 
visit. I thank my stars I was away from 
home that day. If it hadn’t been for old Mis’ 
Lewis Cary’s dyin’ so sudden at the last, I 
wouldn’t ha’ been, either.’’ 

‘*Were they comin’ to visit you?’’ asked Mrs. 
Stansbury. 

‘Well, I reckon Zebedee V. Slocum knew’s 
well’s anybody else ’t I have five feather beds 
and set a good table. Zebedee V. Slocum al- 
ways knows where to look for the butter for his 
bread. I only say ’t I thank my stars I wasn’t 
home when that man drove around puttin’ his 
children out to visit.’’ 

‘‘Where’d he put ’em?’’ asked Mrs. Stans- 
bury. 

‘‘Just wherever he could,’’ said Mrs. Posey, 
emphatically. 

‘* Yes, that he did,’? said Mrs. Slocum. 
‘*He came to my house whilst I was makin’ 
currant jelly. Everybody knows currant’s the 
hardest kind to jell, and anybody but a man’d 
ha’ kept out o’ the way; and I do think ’t any 
man but Zebedee V. Slocum’d ha’ gone away 
again when he saw my trouble and worry. But 
not him. I never was so surprised in all my life’s 
when I saw him drivin’ into the side yard with 
his eight. He picked Thomasina and Gladys 
Virginia out o’ the wagon, and a little bundle o’ 
clothes, and set ’em down in my kitchen. I was 
just that confounded I couldn’t say one word, 
and the jelly just a-comin’. But Zebedee V. 
said enough to fit the ’casion. He was lookin’ as 
solemn as a judge, and every inch the widower. 

** ‘Cousin Sissy,’ says he, ‘you’re the widow 
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enters the large game and the one who enters 
the small game. 

There is no finer profession for an American 
boy than that of politics, and the college is the 
place of all others where this ideal should be 
made clear and attractive. 

By the same token the college ought to do its 
share in making evident the fact that the man 
who goes into politics and plays the small game 
—whether from selfishness, or dishonesty, or 
ambition, or mere ignorance—sooner or later 
gets his due. 

There is a nemesis even in politics which 
few escape. 





0’ my own first cousin,’ says he, ‘and I feel ’t 
you got as good a right as any to be the com- 
forter o’ my pore motherless half-orphans. I 
thought you’d like to have these here little ones 
to make you a visit.’ 

‘*And he up and walks out, and leaves ’em 
settin’ there with never a blink. It did seem 
like he might ha’ took ’em home after a month 
or so, but he didn’t. Fin’lly the neighbors met 
and decided to just return ’em, which they did. 
Mis’ Julius Todd drove around and collected 
’em, and left ’em at Zebedee V.’s house with- 
out a word. He stood ’em just one week, and 
then he eloped with Milly Skinner.’’ 

‘She from Pocahontas?’’ asked Mrs. Stans- 
bury. 

‘Um hum,’’ said Mrs. Aaron Posey. ‘‘She 
was in high repute as a worker, and Zebedee 
V. Slocum thought she ought to be well able 
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to raise up his eight. 
bother herself with other folks’ children, how- 
soever, and it seemed like she’d been ‘workin’ 


Milly wasn’t goin’ to 


so hard all her life she wanted to rest. Any- 
way, that’s all she did, after she was married, 
and it wasn’t more than two years before she 
was so fleshy she could scarcely move out of her 
chair. And here Tuesday she dropped dead.’’ 

‘*For the land’s sake!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Stansbury. ‘‘What’ll the children do for 
mournin’ ?”” 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Posey, ‘‘it’s a blessed 
good thing the style’s come in o’ wearin’ black 
on the arm. Zebedora and Florence’s got tan 
coats as good as new. Most anybody can give 
’em enough black goods for strips. Zebedora’s 
old enough to look after ’em all. She’s done it 
long enough a’ready, goodness knows — pore 
child!’ 

The Dayton had rattled in at Mrs. Posey’s 
gate, and that lady helped her guests to alight. 


The death of the second Mrs. Zebedee V. 
Slocum, the welfare of the eight, and Mr. 
Slocum’s future matrimonial plans furnished 
the good people of Pocahontas with material 
for conversation for many a day. But summer 
passed into winter, and spring came with her 
amorous influence, before it became rumored 
that Mr. Slocum was longing for something 
more than a daughter’s ministrations. 

Mr. Willy Posey, the rural delivery letter- 
carrier, when on his rounds one day, said to 
Mrs. Aaron Posey: 

‘*T tell you what ’tis, Cousin Annie Lee, I 
ain’t got much respect for anybody ’t pays 
taxes towards rural delivery, and goes to the 
store for his mail. That’s what I call sheer 
wastefulness.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron Posey looked at him over her 
spectacles. ‘‘That so?’’ she asked. 

**Yes’m. And I just tell you what ’tis, Cousin 








Annie Lee, I ain’t got a minute to spare to 
read any postmarks, nor postals, neither, and 
eve’ybody knows I never was one o’ the kind 
to peer into other folks’ business. People 
cert’n’y is suspicious in this world. Here only 
the other day I took a letter to Zebedee V. 
Slocum from Plumtree, Indiana, and said some- 
thin’ pleasant like ’bout it havin’ come far 
*nough to get tired, and Zebedee V. looked like 
he thought I was wantin’ to know what was 
inside of it; and now he goes to the store 
eve’y day himself. Yes’m.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron Posey looked interested; she 
asked the postman to be seated, took off her 
spectacles, and made herself comfortable in her 
favorite rocker. 

‘Well, I declare!’’ she said. ‘‘Now what 
do you suppose he’s gettin’ letters from there 
for? Where’d you say it was?’’ 

“Plumtree, Indiana,’’ replied Mr. Willy. 
**Little Hanse Brown’s clerkin’ at the store 
now, and he says Zebedee V. gets a letter from 
there eve’y two or three times a week.’’ 

Mrs. Aaron and Mr. Willy looked at each 
other intently for a minute. Then Mrs. Aaron 
said: 

*“T’d just like to know what Zebedee V. 
Slocum’s up to now!’’ 

‘*Yes’m,’’ said Mr. Willy. ‘‘I reckon it’s 
somethin’ out o’ the common.’’ He had no 
explanation to offer, however, and it was not 
until several weeks later that he brought fur- 
ther news with the mail. As he hopped from 
his wagon he called out his usual cheery greet- 
ing, ‘‘Why, good evenin’, Cousin Annie Lee! 
Nice ba’my day, ain’t it?’’ 

“T never pay attention to the weather,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Aaron Posey. ‘‘Weather’s bound 
to happen, anyways, and I never could see ’t 
forecastin’ it does a mite o’ good, exceptin’ to 
them as makes a livin’ by so doin’.’”’ 

‘‘Well’m, maybe that’s so; but it cert’n’y 
is gettin’ real springy,’’ observed Mr. Willy. 


CAME RIGHT ALONG, ASKIN’ FOR HIM." 


‘* Spring gen’lly follows winter,’’ affirmed 
Mrs. Aaron. ‘‘I prefer the fall o’ the year 
myself, though that’s a matter of choice.’’ 

“*Yes, ma’am, that it is, and they’re right 
smart o’ folks likes the spring best. I’m kind of 
partial to it myself. Kind of makes you feel like 
movin’ and keepin’ still all at oncet. Zebedee V. 
says spring-time’s made for buildin’ nests and 
lovin’,—‘In the spring a young man’s fancy 
begins to think o’ makin’ love,’ —or some- 
thin’ like that.’’ 

Mrs. Posey sat up straight in her chair. 
‘*You don’t mean to tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘that 
Zebedee V. Slocum’s thinkin’ o’ gettin’ mar- 
ried again this quick ?’’ 

Mr. Willy smiled and rubbed his chin. 
‘*Looks that-a-way,’’ he said. 

‘So that’s what all those letters are for up 
to—what’s the name o’ the place ?’’ 

‘*Plumtree, Indiana. Yes’m.’’ 

“Now who on earth does Zebedee V. Slocum 
know out there?’’ 

‘*Well’m, he says it’s a lady. He was tellin’ us 
about her last night at the store. A package 
came ’t he thought must be her picture, but it 
was just some souvenir postals with views on 
7em. She wrote she was too bashful to set for 
her picture, and she’d ruther wait, anyhow, 
till he sees her, so’s he won’t form any wrong 
impression. 

“*Yes’m,’’ he went on, “Zebedee V. says 
that’s the kind for him. Says he married for 
wealth oncet, and a worker oncet, and now he 
wants to wed a true woman, timid and gentle, 
that wants a manly champion to stand between 
her and the world—the kind that needs love 
and protection to flourish like a flower.’’ 

Mrs. Posey remarked, ‘‘That sounds like 
Zebedee V. Slocum. Does he expect to find 
all that ?’? 

“Yes’m, so he says. That’s the kind he 
mentioned in his advertisement. ’’ 

“Cousin Willy! You don’t mean to tell me 
that man actually advertised for a wife?’ 

‘*Yes’m. Little Hanse says he reckons if 
many people he’abouts did that, this post- 
office ’d soon raise out o’ the fo’th-class list. 











I noticed Zebedee V.’s hangin’ aroun’ the store 
right smart, but I never suspicionel he was 
gettin’ his own letters, not till just when I told 
you about it. I jes’ thought he was lonesome 
like, without pore Milly, an’ seekin’ company. 
Yes’m.’’ 

‘‘Well, I must say I think that’s a disgrace 
to the community! To advertise for a wife, 
with plenty o’ unmarried ladies right here in 
Pocahontas! Not that any one of ’em would 
have Zebedee V. Slocum, not if he was to ask 
’em on bended knee. But to advertise in the 
papers |’? 


‘*Yes’m,’’ said the postman. “That’s aright 
expensive way, it cert’n’y is.’’ 
‘*Hum!’? said Mrs. Aaron. ‘‘Did he say 


much about her, Cousin Willy ?’’ 

‘‘He says she used to teach school, and late 
years she’s been nursin’ an aged relative till he 
died. ’’ 

“T reckon the aged relative must ha’ left her 
well off, or Zebedee V. Slocum’d never be 
makin’ up to her.’’ 

‘*Well’m, he says he wants to marry his ideal 
woman oncet in his life, and he cain’t find 
her he’abouts.’’ 

Mrs. Posey sniffed. ‘‘Zebedee V. Slocum’s 
ideals are mighty apt to have silver linin’s,’’ she 
said, as she closed the door after Mr. Willy. 

The most interesting news of all was brought 

by the carrier one afternoon in early midsum- 
mer. 
‘*Why, good evenin’, Cousin Annie Lee!’’ 
he called out, as he was tying his horse. 
‘*You’d just ought to ha’ been to the store day 
befo’ yest’day. I tell you what, that’s the 
greatest thing I ever saw.’”’ He sat down, and 
began fanning and rocking. Mrs. Aaron Posey 
waited a few seconds, then said, impatiently : 

‘*What happened ?’” 

‘*Well’m, ’’ said Mr. Willy, with a reminiscent 
chuckle, ‘‘you’d ought to ha’ been there, that’s 
all. You know’m, we all went down to see 
Zebedee V. off, *cause he’s goin’ to 
Balt’mo’ to meet his bride from Plumtree, 
Indiana. They were to get married in 
Balt’mo’ and come on home. Zebedee V., 
he got kind of warmed up by the ’casion, 
talked right smart about her. Said her 
name was Flora, an’ ’t she cert’n’y mus’ 
be mighty fond of a man to come all 
that way to meet him. Said ’t he could 
just picture her in his mind’s eye, gettin’ 
into a big city like Balt’mo’ all tired out 
and scared, and a-wonderin’ whether he’d 
meet her or not. Said sometimes his heart 
misgave him for uprootin’ such a tender 
flower and transplantin’ her into a strange 
neighborhood. He said he reckoned it 
wouldn’t be a safe thing for eve’ ybody to 
do, but ’twas just in such like cases ’t 
expe’ience tells, and he reckoned he’d 
ought to be able to manage any woman, 
livin’ or dead. 

‘*Unc’ Lewis Cary up and asked him if 
he’d told her he was married twicet befo’, 
and he said naturally, he wasn’t the man 
to deceive a young and trustin’ female. 
Cousin Julius Todd wanted to know 
what she said to the eight children; 
and Zebedee V. said he reckoned she 
didn’t rightly take in there were eight of 
’em. He said he mentioned his motherless 
little ones, and she said she guessed she could 
stand ’em. Zebedee V. said he reckoned she 
wasn’t much bigger’n his eldest, and they’d 
all be playful children together. 

‘*‘Well’m, whilst he was a-showin’ us the mar- 
riage license, and talkin’ about matrimony bein’ 
the gate to heaven, a whistle blowed. We all 
thought it was the down train, so we went 
out onto the platform with Zebedee V. But 
*twasn’t his train; it was the train from Balt’- 
mo’. And who do you think got off?’’ 

“Flora,’’ said Mrs. Posey. 

‘*Yes’m, that’s just exactly who did! But 
there wasn’t one of us guessed it first sight. 
No, indeedy! There wasn’t even a warnin’ 
flutter inside o’ Zebedee V!’’ Mr. Willy smiled 
reminiscently. 

‘*For the land’s sake, go on!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Posey. 

“Well’m, Zebedee V.’s anticipations hadn’t 
pictured her very correctly. She looks like 
she’s some older’n he is, and she’s consider- 
able taller. I reckon handsome is as handsome 
does, but her hair is just about the color of a 
clay road in the spring-time, and she’s got a 
kind of impediment in one of her eyes. It just 
stands still like when it rests on you, and it 
gives you a mighty uneasy feelin’, I can tell 
you. Makes you feel like turnin’ round real 
quick to find out what she’s lookin’ at behind 
your head. There ain’t nothin’ slow nor easy- 
goin’ about Flora, as I could see, but she looks 
like she might be real kind when she ain’t 
crossed. I reckon she gen’lly has her own 
way.”’ 

‘*What’d she do?’’? asked Mrs. Aaron. 

‘*Well’m,’’ said Mr. Willy, ‘‘maybe you 
won’t believe it, but what I’m tellin’ you is a 
fact. Just as soon as ever her foot lit on the 
platform o’ Pocahontas a breeze sprung up! 
Yes, ma’am, that’s what it did! And from 
then on things went right lively for an hour. 
It took the conductor and the brakeman both to 
help her off with her belongin’s. She had two 
baskets, and two valises, and a telescope, and a 
hat-box, and some little bundles in the car with 
her, not to mention a poll-parrot in a cage; and 





















she had two trunks in the baggage-car. She 
got ’em all piled up on the platform, and in 
less time’n you could wink at she was comin’ 
a-huntin’ for Zebedee V. Flora ain’t of a retir- 
in’ disposition. She came right along, askin’ 
for him.’’ Mr. Willy paused for breath and 
effect. ‘ 

‘Served him right,’’ said Mrs. Aaron. 

‘*Yes’m. Well’m, ’pon my soul and body, I 
couldn’t tell what happened first. She found 
Zebedee V., and she found the license, and she 
found the minister, and she married Zebedee V. 
right then and there. I don’t remember hear- 
in’ him say one word, but I reckon he must 
have spoke durin’ the ceremony. She had her 
things piled up in my Dayton and me a-drivin’ 
her and Zebedee V. off home ’fore I came to.’’ 

“Oh, you drove ’em home, did you?’’ 
asked Mrs. Posey, with interest. 

‘*Yes’m, that I did,’’ said the postman, 
‘though how I come to do it is more’n I 
can tell you. First thing I knew, there we 
were, me and the trunks and the poll-parrot 
on the front seat, and her and Zebedee V. 
settin’ up behind. When we got up to 
the place, there was all the eight lined 
up inside the fence, lookin’ out over the 
spikes. ’’ 

“What’d she say?’’ asked Mrs. Posey. 

‘*She looked at ’em real hard, and she said 
to Zebedee V., ‘Are all o’ them yours? says 
she. Zebedee V., he says, ‘Yes, my love, 
them’s mine and yours.’ And she got down, 
and I must say she spoke real nice to the 
children. Zebedora seemed to take to her 
right off. I reckon she’ll do right by ’em. 
Anyways, they couldn’t be much worse off’n 
they have been. 

**T was startin’ to help Jeromy Faunt le 
Roy inside with the trunks, when she up and 
thanks me, and says she wouldn’t trouble 
me further, as ’twas her husband’s place to 
carry in the trunks. Zebedee V. begun 
to say somethin’, but I noticed her eye wasn’t 
roamin’ none just then, and so Zebedee V. 
took a-holt o’ one handle and Jeromy took 
a-holt o’ the other. But Mis’ Slocum, she 
said, ‘You put that down, Jeromy. Yo’ pa’s 
just give you to me, and I ain’t a-goin’ to 
let no child 0’ mine handle trunks whilst 
he’s still a-growin’. That ain’t too heavy 
for yo’ pa.’ Yes’m. That is what she said. 
When I drove off, Zebedee V. was a-totin’ her 
things into the house, and her and the children 
a-watchin’ him. Them children cert’n’y did 
seem su’prised like. Yes’m.’’ 

“Well,’’ said Mrs. Aaron, “if that don’t 
beat all I ever heard! I never expected to 
live to see the day that Zebedee V. Slocum 
did any real work. Have you heard of him 
since ?”” 

‘Have I??? quoth Mr. Willy. ‘‘Well’m, I 
just reckon I have! First thing yest’day 
mornin’ I drove by his place, and there’s Zebe- 
dee V. in the back yard, sawin’ wood, with 
the children just standin’ off at a distance, 
lookin’ on, and that poll-parrot hangin’ out on 
the side porch passin’ remarks.’’ 

‘Do tell!’’ cried Mrs. Aaron. 

‘*Yes’m,’’? continued Mr. Willy, warming 
to his theme. ‘‘Then when I was takin’ aroun’ 
the mail, I see him clearin’ up the yard, and 
the grass was all cut. Don’t look like the same 
place, exceptin’ for the fence and the house. 

‘*‘Last night I was just startin’ home from 
the store, and Zebedee V. came off the church 
steps to meet me. I asked him why he didn’t 
come on in to the store, and he said he didn’t 
feel much like joinin’ in company that night. 
He told me all about his first two wives, how 
good they were, and easy-goin’ ; and he said he 
knew it wasn’t right to wish people back in 
their misery, but he cert’n’y had loved them 
two. 

‘*?Long about ten o’clock we begun to go 
towards his house, and he said Flora told him 
to be home not a minute later’n half past nine. 
He said she told him there were two things she’d 
always made up her mind her husband, if she 
got one, shouldn’t do, and one was to smoke 
or chew, and the other was to stay out and 
keep late hours. 

‘*Zebedee V. said he reckoned he might’s well 
humor her about the smokin’, and it made him 
sick to chew, anyhow; but as for stayin’ out 
late, he’d have to use his own judgment. Said 
there were always some things a man has to 
decide for himself, anyways, and the way 
to make a woman understand that was just to 
go ahead and do ’em.’’ 

“And him twice a widower!’’ said Mrs. 
Aaron Posey. 

‘*Yes’m,’’ said Mr. Willy. ‘‘Well’m, he was 
goin’ on tellin’ me how to manage a woman, 
when to stand fast and firm, and when to give 
in, when we came to his place and started 
around to the side porch. First thing we turned 
the corner we both stood right stock - still. 
Yes’m. That’s what we did! There was some 
one white up on the porch, clost alongside o’ 
the door. 

‘‘T just whispered to him, ‘Laws,’ I says, 
‘she’s waitin’ for you, Z. V.,’ I says, and I 
started to get out of the way; but he grabbed 
a-holt o’ my arm. ‘Wait a minute,’ says he. 
‘There ain’t any hurry.’ I says, ‘Z. V., if I 
was you, I’d never go round to that side 
porch. Ain’t there any other way you can get 
in?’ So he crept up to the front door and tried 
it, but it was locked tight. Then he tried eve’y 











shutter on the front o’ the house and down 
the side, and I went along to keep him 
company. But they were all shut tight, too. 
There wasn’t anything else to do but to take 
the side porch, so we crept around the corner 
again. 

‘*She hadn’t budged, and I says, ‘Laws, Z. 
V., maybe she’s asleep, and you can step over 
her!’ So he took off his shoes and snooped 
along up, and I walked on the grass, so’s not 
to make any noise. And when we got up real 
clost—what d’ you suppose it was, Cousin Annie 
Lee?’”’ 

‘*How should I know?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Aaron, impatiently. 

“Well, ma’am,’’ said Mr. Willy, impress- 
ively, ‘‘it just beat anything I ever saw iu all 
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my life. It wasn’t a single, solitary soul! 
No’m, not one livin’ soul. I tell you what, I 
reckon Flora’ll be the one to stand fast and firm 
in that family. There was a sheet folded in 
half and laid out on the floor o’ the porch right 
in front o’ the door, and a pillow at one end of 
it, and a blanket turned down. Yes’m, that is 
what it was! And that door was locked tight, 
too. I never saw anything equal to the sight o’ 
Zebedee V. a-standin’ there in his stockin’ feet, 
with his shoes in his hand, a-lookin’ at that 
bed laid out on the floor o’ the porch. I felt so 
bad, I told him I reckoned I better be goin’. 
Yes’m.”’ 

Mrs. Aaron Posey settled back in her rocker. 
**l’m a-goin’ to call on that woman to-morrow, ’”’ 
she said, and she rocked with determination. 
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County, New York, was at the Kyle farm. 

It was Saturday afternoon early in 
October of the year the silo was built. Her- 
bert Kyle, the seventeen-year-old son of the 
family, was doing the stable chores, so that 
the man who usually worked in the barns 
might help in the potato-field. Wallace Slo- 
cum, his cousin, a boy of ten, who had come 
over from the village to spend the day at the 
farm, was an interested spectator. 

At half past three, having unloaded two big 
wagon-loads of corn-meal and wheat “mid- 
dlings,’? and supplied the stables with fresh 
straw for bedding, Herbert was ready to throw 
down the night’s fodder of ensilage. This 
product of the silo is the green stalks and the 
immature ears of corn sliced into small pieces 
by a fodder-cutter and fermented in that close 
receptacle, remote from the air. 

The Kyle silo, as has been said, was newly 
built, and it stood just east of the stables, with 
only a narrow driveway between. It was a 
huge circular structure, like a railroad water- 
tank in appearance. Its height from the 
ground to the eaves was thirty feet, and the 
diameter of the hollow interior was twenty 
feet. The cone-shaped roof, which capped the 
big cylinder, was pierced by one door, set in 
like a dormer-window, through which the 
chopped corn was dropped inside by the cutter 
elevator. At the side toward the stables was 
a line of five doors, by which the ensilage 
was thrown out into a large chute covering 
them and dropped into a shallow bin at the 
bottom. 

This chute had not been put on until after 
the silo was filled; it was as yet incomplete. 
Its frame was up, but the sides were boarded 
only two-thirds of the way to the top. The 
carpenter had gone home when he got thus 
far, and had not yet been able to return. 
However, pasturage had become short, and 
Mr. Kyle had decided to use the chute as it 
was. The day before this the first feed had 
been taken out. 

When Herbert started to climb the temporary 
ladder in the chute, Wallace asked to be allowed 
to go up in the silo with him. On reaching 
the top of the ladder, Herbert opened the thick, 
heavy door, which was three and a half feet 
in height by three in width. As he did so, 
warm steam swirled out of the opening into 
his face, and a strong acid odor pricked his 
nostrils. 

It was nearly two weeks since the silo had 
been filled; the process of fermentation was at 
its height. 

The mass of cut fodder, ten days ago, had 
been up within four feet of the plate on 
which the rafters rested; it was now twelve 
feet below this plate and two feet lower than 
the bottom of the open doorway. The tub-like 
cavity above the ensilage was filled with rising 
mist, and the sunshine filtering down from the 
little four-paned window in the gable door 
gave but dim light to the place. 

As Herbert had not been in the silo since 
the beginning of the fermentation, he was 


Oc of the first silos to be built in Broome 








surprised at the heat, and he told Wallace that 
he had better stay outside.. But the boy 
insisted on entering. 

Herbert immediately picked up the large 
barley fork leaning against the wall, and 
began to throw big forkfuls of the fodder up 
before the open door. As he worked, Herbert 
found that the strong, sour-smelling steam 
from the ensilage strangled him and made him 
cough. 

He remembered that there was said to be a 
large percentage of carbonic acid gas in the 
vapor given off by heating corn, and he knew 
that it was this gas which was affecting him. 
It now occurred to him that he should not have 
allowed Wallace to come into the unwholesome 
atmosphere. He started to tell the boy to go 
outside; but just at this moment a strong puff 
of wind came in at the open doorway, and the 
heavy door shut with a bang. 

With a cry of alarm Herbert rushed forward 
to throw himself against the door. It refused 
to open. The gust of wind had driven it in so 
far that the iron latch-bar on the outside had 
fallen into place. There was no way of lifting 
this bar from the inside. 

The boy kicked against the door with all his 
might, but he could not break the latch. Now 
with a shock of fear he realized that they were 
caught in the tight, unventilated silo, which, 
now the door was closed, would soon be turned 
into a dangerous trap by the gas from the ensi- 
lage. As a warning of this there was already 
a disagreeable tightening sensation in his 
chest. 

To get up to the window in the elevator- 
gable door meant safety. But the bottom of 
this door was nearly seven feet above the level 
of his head, ‘and the inner lining of the silo 
wall was of smooth, matched boards, now slip- 
pery with moisture and green mold. He could 
no more climb up there than he could fly. 
Neither could he lift the boy up high enough 
to have him reach the narrow ledge in front of 
the door. 

He thought of trying to hurl the bungling 
fork at the window to break the glass and thus 
let in fresh air; but he at once reflected that 
in case he did break the glass, ventilation so 
far above would not save them when such 
quantities of the heavier carbonic acid were 
continually given off by the ensilage under- 
foot. He knew that it would not do any 
good to call for help; for the thick walls of 
the building, with the air-chamber between, 
would so deaden all sound that a shout from 
within could not be heard a dozen feet from the 
silo. 

It occurred to Herbert that he might build 
up a sloping mound of ensilage to the height 
of five or six feet against the wall under the 
gable door, then climb up on it, and be ina 
position to help Wallace up to the doorway as 
well as to pull himself up to safety. 

Quickly he seized the fork and began to pile 
up great forkfuls of the fodder directly beneath 
the gable door. Wallace, who was sobbing 
and complaining that he could not breathe, 
was told to stay on the opposite side of the 
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silo, and was assured that he would soon be 
lifted out of the choking gas. 

Herbert worked with frantic haste. Sweat 
ran from every pore. The danger that he 
would go down senseless before he could build 
the mound sufficiently high was more immi- 
nent than he had thought. The more he 
|disturbed the corn, the fouler became the 
| air. 

Nevertheless, the boy still worked madly, 
and the steaming heap grew steadily higher. 
To keep this as solid as possible, he paused 
occasionally to beat down the ensilage with 
strokes of his fork. When the mound was 
built up against the wall to the height of four 
feet, he began to stagger as he lifted the 
heavy forkfuls. He succeeded in adding two 

feet more to the height of the mound. ‘Then 

he told Wallace to come to the foot of the 
heap. 

The boy, weak and bewildered, but not 
sobbing now, started to totter across the 
silo. Herbert, with the fork in hand to 
steady himself, began to mount slowly the 
sloping side of the half pyramid. He sank 
into the loose stuff above his ankles, and 
slipped back at every step almost as much 
as he gained. However, he managed to 
scramble up and gain the apex of the 
heap. 

But the effort took the last of his failing 
strength. Now with senses reeling he loos- 
ened his hold upon the fork handle, put up 
his hands, and grasped the plate at the 
bottom of the door just in time to prevent 
himself from toppling back. 

He clung there, gripping the plate, but 
searce knowing why, with his head in a 
whirl, and with bright sparks of light 
dancing before his eyes. He forgot that he 
had not broken the glass. What was worse, 
all thought of his cousin had been driven from 
his clouded mind. He was like a swimmer 
who had made a deep dive from a spring- 
board ; with smothering lungs, his sole idea 
was to get air. 

At once he tried to drag his body upward; 
but he found that he was too weakened to 
raise himself more than a few inches, strug- 
gle as he would. 

A wait of a few moments gave him 
more power; then he renewed the struggle. 
This time he slowly but surely pulled himself 
upward. When his shoulders rose above the 
level of the plate, the toe of his right shoe 
caught in a crevice of a splintered board 
of the matched lining. This gave him an 
opportunity to get a new hold with his right 
hand higher up on the rafter at the side of 
the opening in the roof. Then he stubbornly 
drew himself up to stand erect on the narrow 
plate. 

Quickly he raised his elbow and struck it 
through one of the panes of glass before his 
face. With the inrush of pure air came in- 
stant relief; and as his mind at once cleared 
with this relief, the memory of Wallace returned 
with a shock. He turned to look down behind 
him. To his horror and remorse he saw the 
boy through the eddying mist, lying face up 
and senseless on the ensilage near the center 
of the silo. 

Herbert’s first impulse was to spring immedi- 
ately back to the rescue. With trembling haste 
he thrust out his hand, unhooked the fastening 
on the outside, and swung the door open. 
But by this time his better judgment had 
warned him that, weak as he was, it would be 
madness to go down into the gas-impregnated 
strata of lower air and try to get the insensible 
boy up to the doorway. He knew that his 
mother and sister were at the house, a 
hundred yards away, on the other side of the 





barns. He began to cry for help; no answer 
came. He glanced down to the ground beneath 
him. 


It was full thirty feet to the stony surface of 
the yard. Herbert dropped on his knees, 
grasped the sill of the door, and began to let 
his body slide down on the outside, that he 
might lower himself as far as possible before 
dropping. 

Then, just as two-thirds of his body was 
dangling over the edge of the sill, there came 
a cry, a girl’s voice, from the opposite side of 
the barns. Herbert pulled himself back into 
the doorway. 

‘Help! Quick, Laura!’’ he called, for he 
had recognized the voice as his sister’s. 
‘Hurry, oh, hurry!’’ 

The girl came running into sight round the 
silo. 

*‘O Herbert, what — 

“Wallace is smothering in the silo. 
the ladder and open the door.’’ 

The girl turned, and Herbert leaped back 
into the fume-filled silo. As he reached the 
prostrate boy he saw that Wallace still breathed. 
| He gathered the small figure up in his arms 
}and dashed to the chute doorway. And he 
|had not long to wait before the door swung 
|outward, and Laura’s anxious face appeared 
| in the opening. 

**He’s alive,’’ said Herbert. 

He laid Wallace on the ground beside the 
building. Soon the boy revived, although the 
doctor, who came an hour later, said he would 
be ill for some time. This proved true, for 
the unusually lively youngster did not feel like 
getting up again until late the next afternoon. 
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THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD-STATION IN NEW YORK 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
XCEPT as regards the calendar,—a not un- 
important consideration,— Labor day marks 
the beginning of a new year even more than 
does January ist. 


YWyaee a California young man took out a 
hunting license by mistake for a marriage 
license, the other day, he was only harking 
back to the early times when brides were won 
by force rather than by strategy. 
B ipwie was an appalling conflagration at the 
Brussels International Fair last month. 
And yet the wonder is that no other ‘‘World 
Fair,’’ exposed as such exhibitions all are to 
constant danger from fire, has suffered similar 
destruction. 


ARD cider has its uses to which not even the 

most ardent temperance advocate can object. 
For instance, a Vermont farmhouse which 
caught fire the other day was saved only by 
the application of thirty barrels of cider which 
were in the cellar. 


OME eminent astronomers and geologists are 
now looking askance at the nebular hypoth- 
esis. This is not so serious a matter as‘speaking 
disrespectfully of the equator, but is apparent 
evidence of the growth of the insurgent spirit 
among men of science as well as politicians. 
ROBABLY the biggest annual railway ex- 
cursion in the world is that which a great 
English manufacturing company gives to its 
workers and their families. When it took 
place last month, for the forty-fifth consecutive 
year, twenty special trains were required to 
carry the eight thousand people to the seashore, 
one hundred and thirty miles away. 


HE genuineness of the understanding which 
has come about between Briton and Boer, 
so recently at war in South Africa, was freshly 
demonstrated at the dedication of a Rhodes 
‘memorial statue in Cape Town, where the 
chief address was made by a Dutchman, Sir 
J. H. de Villiers—and a most discriminating, 
fair and appreciative tribute to the memory of 
the empire-builder it was, too. 
HY are there bad boys? It is a compre- 
hensive question, but a learned professor 
replies to it by saying that in congested city 
life boys have no room to unload and store 
such necessaries as pieces of pink string, bits 
of brick, small smooth stones, knives, gum and 
mouth-organs. Anybody would be bad if he 
had to carry these about with him all the time. 
But what about bad boys in the country? 


INNESOTA farmers have been called upon 

by the governor to go through their corn- 
fields next week and select for seed the best 
ears on the sturdiest stalks. He has advised 
them to follow the ‘directions for the work 
given in a bulletin of the state experiment 
station. The governor hopes to see the farmers 
double the average yield of thirty bushels an 
acre. “Scientilic farming,’’ which used to be 
regarded with contempt, has apparently com- 
mended itself to the country, else we should 
not find politicians indorsing it. 


MERICAN photographers are less easily 
upset than the French. When a bomb was 
thrown at King Alfonso while he was riding 
through the streets of Paris a few years ago, 
the photographer who was about to take his 
picture was so frightened that he forgot what 
he was there for.. But when Mayor Gaynor 
of New York was shot, the photographers kept 
their cameras at work as long as he was 
in sight. Japanese photographers are equally 
imperturbable ; for when Marquis Ito was shot 
they did not stop the operation of their cameras, 
and supplied photographs for use at the trial 
of the assassin. — 
HICAGO business men hope that the words 
‘*Made in Chicago’’ may soon be as famous 
as ‘‘Made in Germany.’’ For a week last 


month about a hundred stores displayed in| 


their show-windows nothing but the products 
of the city or of factories controlled by residents 
of the city. Many shoppers were astonished at 
the range and variety of the local products. 
Manufacturers in other cities have long been 
following the German example by marking their 
goods as made in Baltimore, or Grand Rapids, 
or Rochester. This pride in one’s work is 





much better than the old-time habit of apolo- 
gizing for an article on the ground that it is of 


home manufacture. 
* 


AMERICA. 


Land of the West, though passing brief the record of 
thine age, 
Thou hast a name that darkens all on history’s wide 


page. Eliza Cook. 
* 


THE AVERAGE INCOME. 
HE relation between income and outgo— 
between the sum total of earnings and 
the necessary expenditures for living—con- 
stitutes for the great majority of mankind a 
subject of vital and perennial interest. 

One phase of it which is constantly recurring, 
which challenges again and again the attention 
of every student, is the relative character of 
such expressions as “a competence,’’ “a fine 
salary,’’ ‘‘a large income.’’ What is wealth 
to one man is a miserable pittance to another. 

These reflections are suggested by a recent 
editorial in The Companion and a comment 
which the editorial inspired. The editorial 
dealt with the woman who tries to keep herself 
and her family neat and well-dressed on an in- 
come of from one to two thousand dollars a year. 
The comment came from a man whose earn- 
ings for more than twenty years have been 
only about six hundred dollars a year, and who 
has had to contend with almost continuous 
sickness in his -family; yet he has kept 
himself and wife and children fed, clothed, 
housed and warmed, and to-day owes no man 
a cent. 

There is no question but that this man 
represents the great majority of the American 
people. His income is about the average. 
The woman with the two thousand dollars a 
year is in a small minority. Her troubles in 
making both ends meet are largely imaginary, 
although they seem real enough and serious 
enough to her. The difficulty is, she does not 
know what is absolutely necessary and what 
can be discarded. 

The six-hundred-dollar-a-year people are the 
real heroes and heroines of the modern struggle 
for a healthy and respectable existence. ‘They 
suffer privations uncomplainingly. They enjoy 
simple pleasures to the utmost. They win in 
the battle of life because they go into it un- 
hampered by the foolish impedimenta of social 
custom and fashionable fad. They are stripped 
for the fray. 

It is among these quiet, uncomplaining, 
self-respecting Americans of the six-hundred- 
dollar and eight-hundred-dollar incomes that 
one finds the least pretense, the most simplicity, 
and the greatest readiness to pay bills promptly 
and in full. 

* *¢ 


RAILROADS AS BEAUTIFIERS. 

HE new Pennsylvania railroad-station in 
i i New York which was opened for use this 

week is one of the largest and finest rail- 
road terminals in the world. Upon its con- 
struction, with its tunnels and approaches, 
seores of millions of dollars have been spent. 
To make room for it, whole blocks of buildings 
were torn down, ten thousand people were 
unhoused, and a large section of the city was 
transformed. 

The point of special significance is not so 
much the notable improvement in transporta- 
tion facilities wrought in this particular in- 
stance, as the general and growing influence of 
the railroads in developing more attractive 
centers of business. More and more attention 
is given to architectural and landscape effects, 
as well as to the convenience of the public. In 
New York City, a few blocks away from the 
great station now opened, the Grand Central 
terminal is being remodeled and enlarged, and 
the work involved is even more far-reaching 
and expensive than in the case of the Pennsyl- 
vania terminal. 

Washington and Cleveland are notable in- 
stances of gratifying attempts to make the 
railroad-station of a city one of its most beau- 
tiful centers. In numerous other large cities 
similar 


the grouping of all the important municipal 


|and public structures. 


Along the same line and scarcely less impor- 
tant is the effort of some railroad companies to 
beautify the surroundings of their country 
stations by offering prizes to their agents for 
the best-kept lawns and grounds. The railroad- 
station and its surroundings was once the ugliest 
part of a city or village, but now it is often 


| train. : 
. | ultimately a wish. 


| tion is once more shown. 


plans are being considered, some of | 
them making the railroad-station a feature of | 





} and thwarted man. 
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the most attractive. The importance of this to 
the good name of the community need not be 
dwelt upon, since so many people get their first 
and chief impression of a place from the station, 
whether they pass through, or alight from the 


* ¢ 


FUGITIVE FOREVER. 


Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds. 
You can’t do that way when you’re flying words. 
Will Carleton. 


* ¢ 


COSTUME FOR OCCASION. 

NEW York judge has had the opportunity, 
rare in these days, of establishing a mo- 
mentous precedent. A woman attorney 

having appeared to plead her client’s cause 
wearing her hat,—whether Merry Widow, 
peach-basket, mushroom or modest toque is 
not in evidence,—the judge insisted that the 
hat must come off before either court or jury 
was addressed. 

The incident indicates that professional 
women no longer desire to ape men in their 
costume, as some of them once did. They do 
not think feminine dress a badge of inferiority. 
Yet it is to the credit of the lawyer in question 
that she promptly obeyed the order of the 
court, not even entering a single exception. 

Women are of course privileged to wear their 
hats in places where men must uncover. But 
there is seemliness in all things. A court-room 
is a place of serious and engrossing business. 
A lawyer in a hat has a casual appearance 
which detracts from her own dignity and that 
of the court. She has the air of having 
‘dropped in,’’ not of being engaged in matters 
of grave importance. The etiquette of an after- 
noon tea ought not to apply to a court of 
law. 

But as feminine practitioners increase, will 
it not be necessary to provide dressing-rooms 
for their convenience? Pulling off a hat is not 
so simple a matter for Portia as for her 
brothers in the law. The coiffure is almost 
sure to be disarranged, and nobody wants 
women lawyers so far to forget their sex as 
to be indifferent to the appearance of their 
hair. 

The learned Boston attorney who gives her 
sisters the Spartan advice to remove their hats 
in the court-room, ‘“‘no matter how becoming 
they may be,’’ probably knows that although 
there are hats which might, in a jury trial, 
give their wearers a most unfair advantage 
over unprepossessing, bare - polled masculine 
members of the bar, there are certain others, 
the invention of unprincipled milliners, which 
could not but prejudice any sensitive juryman 
against the case of the unfortunate litigant 
whose counsel was disfigured by one of them. 


* ¢ 


GUARDING HIGH OFFICIALS. 


ANY a theory which seems entirely rea- 
sonable is disproved by experience. It 
was once believed that the chief execu- 

tives of a democracy, elected by vote of the 
people, would be free from the danger of assas- 
sination which has always menaced kings; 
but the murder of three American Presidents 
within fifty years has taught the world that 
this is not so. 

The recent attempt on the life of Mayor 
Gaynor, like the murders of Governor Goebel 
of Kentucky, Mayor Harrison of Chicago and 
ex-Senator Carmack of Tennessee, has also 
proved that it is not the President alone who 
is in more or less constant peril. ‘The asperities 
of political life, the revenge of disappointed 
office-seekers or discharged office-holders, or 
the delusions of a lunatic may easily result in 
a crime which disgraces the nation and shocks 
the civilized world. 

Since this is so, the holders of great offices 
must be more carefully and constantly protected 
from the approach of unknown and suspicious 
persons. It is not pleasant for them to feel that 
they are surrounded by detectives and secret 
service men. Most of the Presidents and gov- 
ernors, being men of courage, have protested 
against the erection of such a barrier between 
them and their fellow citizens. 

But their wishes are not alone to be con- 
sulted. They are the servants of the state, 
and they must submit to the precautions 
necessary to the preservation of their services 
to the state—and to the preservation, as well, 
of the good name of the communities which 
they, for the moment, most conspicuously rep- 
resent. 

Incidentally, the folly of permitting the open 
and unregulated sale of firearms and ammuni- 


* ¢ 


THE REALM OF DREAMS. 
HATEVER conquests of earth and air 
are being made by man in these times, 
one vast and alluring realm remains 
unmastered. The land of dreams is not, to be 
sure, an unknown region. All of us have 


roamed its paths, and all have been thrilled by 
the unending vista of its wonders. But no 
explorer has gained the whole secret of its 
hidden ways. 

The mystery of dreams has always fascinated 





The strange consciousness 








which often comes with sleep is a phenomenon 
which the most learned psychologist strives in 
vain to express in terms of a scientific formula. 
A German savant has recently tried to demon- 
strate that all dream-imagery is symbolic, and 
that behind the symbolism of dreams there lies 


Other men of science find this theory inade- 
quate to explain the whole world of dreams. 


| One argues that fear—which, like desire, is a 


primitive and fundamental emotion—is equally 
the foundation of dream structures. 

But the stuff that dreams are made of defies 
analysis. To say that a certain dream followed 
a late supper does not explain the amazing 
labyrinth through which the dreamer wan- 


|dered. Some dreams are clearly memories, 


some prove to be prophecies, and some, per- 
haps the most of them, are beautiful or grotesque 
distortions—things unseen and unimagined in 
waking hours. 

There are all kinds of visions of the night, and 
most of them fade from memory like vapor from 
a mirror, but on the whole it is something to be 
grateful for that the poorest of us are owners 
of a section of that vast and mysterious realm 
of dreams. The idler, the poet, the lover, the 
seer may have more day-dreams than the rest 
of us, but nobody so busy, so prosaic, so lonely 
and unloved, so unimaginative that the night 
does not allow him to leave the fretting world 


of reality behind and 
in a fairy bark 
Drift on and on through the enchanted dark. 


* ¢ 


THE DISAGREEABLE TASK. 


O frequently has it been charged that the 
S public schools force too many and too dif- 

ficult tasks upon the pupils that any con- 
trary statement is read with surprise. The 
retiring president of the National Education 
Association recently expressed his disagree- 
ment with the prevailing view when he said 
that the fault too common in many of the best 
schools is that of making the way too easy for 
the child. 

He feared that “such ntde-easy and rapid- 
transit methods’’ would produce ‘‘a crop of 
intellectually spoiled children, flabby of mind, 
weak of will, superficial in character, inac- 
curate in scholarship, doing nothing well except 
what they like to do.’’ He urged that they 
should be trained to do whatever it is their 
duty to do, whether it is pleasant or not, and 
that the accomplishment of the needed work 
should provide sufficient joy. 

This is wholesome doctrine to preach to 
young persons, and to those who are engaged 
in training the young. It applies to parents, 
as well as to more formal teachers. Many a 
parent who has struggled to overcome early 
obstacles resolves to save his children the hard- 
ships of his own youth. The children thus 
trained bring forth other children who usually 
go to the dogs. 

The rule to find out what a boy likes to do 
and let him do that is good, provided, in 
addition, you tind out what he does not like to 
do and make him do that also. The mind 
and the will need discipline as well as the 
body. A boy gets strong through using his 
muscles until they ache, and then through 
keeping on using them until the ache wears 
off and flabbiness becomes firmness. Then he 
can endure. 

It is a wholesome sign of the times that 
teachers are coming back to belief in the value 
of good old-fashioned mental discipline. 


¢* ¢ @ 


N the borough of Woolwich, one of the most 
thickly settled suburbs of London, excavations 
are going forward with a view of determining 
the foundations of the ancient abbey of Lesnes, 
founded at the end of the twelfth century. It was 
destroyed some four hundred years ago by Cardinal 
Wolsey, who had it suppressed and its revenues 
applied to his new foundation of Christ Church 
College at Oxford. The district where it stood 
is known as Abbey Wood to this day, but so 
completely has its memory passed from the mind 
of man that only a few learned antiquarians 
knew of its existence. The church was some two 
hundred and fifty feet in length, and there were 
extensive monastic buildings, cloisters and refec- 
tory besides. pets 
LORENCE Nightingale, who died last month at 
the age of ninety, was only a little girk when 
she began the noble work of nursing which gained 
her the love and gratitude of all the world. A dog 
with a broken leg was cared for by her so tenderly 
that its life was spared by the owner, who was 
about to kill it. The sympathy and sense which 
she showed in that early instance made her later 
the most memorable figure of the great Crimean 
War. Her name at birth was Shore, and her first 
name was given in honor of the Italian city where 
her English parents were then living. Later her 
father changed his name to Nightingale, in ac- 
cordance with the will of a benefactor of that 
name. i 
OTHING in the Constitution of the United 
States or in the laws of the land prevents an 
American citizen, who doves not hold a federal 
office, from accepting a title of nobility from a 
foreign government, if such a title is offered him, 
and still retaining his American citizenship. This 
is the substance of the reply of the State Depart- 
ment to the inquiry of an American who now lives 
in Portugal, and who has an opportunity to become 
abaron. At the same time he was informed that 
the acceptance of such a title is wholly foreign to 
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the spirit of American institutions. Yet there 
have been good Americans who possessed foreign 
titles, and Lord Stirling, who held the rank of 
major-general in the armies of Washington, was 
not the least of these. A number of Americans in 
recent years have had the titles of count or mar- 
quis conferred upon them by the Pope, and no 
legal question has arisen, and no resentment has 
been aroused among their non-Catholic neighbors. 
The founders of the republic had no use for 
titles, and they provided in the Constitution that 
no title should be conferred by the government, 
and that no person holding office under the gov- 
ernment should accept a foreign title. An attempt 
was made in 1810 to extend the latter part of this 
restriction to include all Americans. Eleven of 
the seventeen states favored the proposed amend- 
ment, three opposed it, and the other three did not 
bother to vote at all. Thus the necessary two- 
thirds vote was not obtained, and the proposed 
amendment was lost and speedily forgotten. 


* ¢ 


“GRIT.” 


HEN Marcia Ellstree announced her inten- 

tion of training for a nurse, all Hamilton 
showed its astonishment—and emphasized it. 
Marcia was pretty and popular, petted by her 
family and friends, the sort of girl who always 
seems to snatch with eager hands at every passing 
pleasure. How was she, then, to endure three 
exiled years, years of rigorous hard work, of self- 
control, of self-effacement, too? 

“She’ll be back in a month,” predicted all Ham- 
ilton, wagging its head wisely. 

Marcia heard it, and set about her preparations 
more resolutely than ever. 

“Let her try it, Millie,” urged Mr. Elistree. 
“I’m not sure that it won’t be the best thing in the 
world for our girl to learn what a little hardship 
means.” 

But the mother’s eyes were blurred with tears 
as she packed the pretty blue probationer’s 


dresses. To part for so long from one’s only 
daughter! How could that be in any way ‘‘a best 
thing’? 


So Marcia had gone to face an existence wholly 
new to her, and one day, as she stood at the 
window and looked across the wide sweep of 
greens to the solemn mountains that encircled the 
plain, she thought, ‘“‘These hills fairly sit on my 
chest! I'd give anything to be at home again.” 
She drew a letter from her pocket, and read: 

“Marcia, dear, daddy’s going to give me that 
birthday cotillion, after all. Can’t you manage to 
get off just for this?” It was from her dearest 
friend, and Marcia put it away witha sigh. After 
all, was it worth while? She thought of those 
endless corridors to be swept, the myriad sinks 
that she still must scrub! 

“And I imagined I was going to stroke fevered 
brows and hold cool water to parching lips, and— 
and be a sort of ministering angel,” she said, 
ruefully. “And it’s this! Why should I stay, 
anyhow?” 

Then she remembered she would wear her white 
nurse’s cap, the badge of beginning success, for 
the first time to-morrow ; remembered, too, what 
all her friends had foretold. She locked her lips 
in determination. 

“They sha’n’t say I hadn’t grit enough to go 
on with it,” she said, and when she went back on 
duty, resolution and courage showed in every step. 

The end of her first year found her spending her 
holiday, her fortnight of peace, with her parents 
in a remote little camp, lovely, and very inacces- 
sible to the world outside. 

“I didn’t know the days could be so still,’ she 
murmured, as she sat swaying in the hammock, 
and waiting for her mother to go for a walk. But 
suddenly, as if to mock her words, cdme a quick 
ery, the sound of a fall, and Marcia ran in to find 
her mother lying on the hall floor, her left arm 
crumpled under her. What was worse, rapid in- 
vestigation showed that the broken bone had 
splintered and caused a hemorrhage. 

“Get the nearest doctor at once, father!” com- 
manded Marcia, with firm, pale lips; then she 
quickly tore a linen sheet in strips, and bandaged 
the arm directly above the break. As she worked 
skilfully, she thanked heaven that there had been 
just such another emergency case in the women’s 
ward the month before. 

The doctor came,—in time,—and as he left the 
room he turned to Marcia and said, ““You’ve saved 
your mother a great deal of suffering, and | con- 
gratulate you. You'll make a good nurse. You 
have courage and coolness, but neither would 
have helped you to-day had you not known how.” 

Marcia, looking far into the quiet night-world 
beyond, thought again, “Oh, if I hadn’t stayed!” 


*¢ ¢ 


RUFUS AND AMELIA. 





| 





round your shoulders. You'll get a chill and a 
relapse, fust you know, letting it slide off like that.’ 

“He didn’t pay any attention. ‘There’s the 
corner acre jest one tangle o’ wild grape,’ says he, 
‘and I’ve never so much as had ’em picked! Sheer 
waste every year! Woman’s tenderness is some- 
thin’ I’m afraid I’ve kind o’ undervalued in my 
life, Mrs. Ambler. And there’s dozens of jelly 
tumblers up attic; ain’t been any preserving done 
sence ma went, thutty years ago. Reelly, lL take 
it mighty kind of Melia Barnes—mighty kind. I 
wonder, now—how old do you s’pose Melia might 
be, Mrs. Ambler? This is the most delicious jelly 
I ever tasted. Somewheres about my age, ain’t 
she?’ 

“*Rufus,’ says I, ‘you’re convalescing fast. 
Come another fortnit you’ll be well enough to go 
an’ ask her.’ 

***Ask her what?’ says he, kind o’ startled, an’ 
coloring up sudden over his poor cheek-bones as 
red as a turkey-gobbler. 

“*Her age,’ says I, kind o’ dry, and we dropped 
the conversation. 

“But it wa’n’t her age he did ask her; leastways, 
it wa’n’t the usual leading up to the other question, 
if he did. I don’t see’s you need to laugh, partic- 
‘larly. Melia’s made him a good wife, and she’s 
certainly the best o’ the whole town preserving— 
wild grape an’ every other kind. I guess she’ll 
manage to preserve Rufus’s affections, too.” 


AN ELECTRICAL POEM. 


HE story is told of William Thomson, better 
known as Lord Kelvit, that the happy idea of 
using a mirror in his galvanometer came to him by 


his noticing casually the reflections of light from | 
the monocle which, being short-sighted, he habit- | 


ually wore hung round his neck with a ribbon. 
It was the perfection of this galvanometer that 
was to be of such enormous importance in the 
development of submarine telegraphy. 
not only, says Lord Kelvin’s latest biographer, 


Silvanus P. Thompson, as a “speaking” instru- | 
ment for receiving signals, but as an absolutely | 


invaluable appliance both at sea and in the labo- 
ratory for the most delicate operations of electric 
testing. 


Soon after Thomson’s galvanometer became 
known, it inspired Clerk Maxwell to pen the fol- 
lowing parody: 


A LECTURE ON THOMSON’S GALVANOMETER. 


The lamplight falls on blackened walls, 

And streams through narrow perforations; 

The long beam trails o’er pasteboard scales, 

With slow, decaying oscillations. 

Flow, current! flow! set the quick light spot flying! 

Flow, current! answer, light spot! flashing, quivering, 
dying. 


O look! how queer! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, sharper growing, 

This gliding fire, with central wire 

The fine degrees distinctly showing. 

Swing, magnet! swing! advancing and receding. 

Swing, magnet! answer, dearest, what’s your final 
ing ? 


O love! you fail to read the scale 
Correct to tenths of a division; 
To mirror heaven those eyes were given, 
And not for methods of precision. 
Break, contact! break! set the free light spot flying! 
Break, contact! rest thee, magnet! swinging, creep- 
ing, dying. 
* ¢ 


THE DEAREST GIFT. 


YOUNG American woman was travelling one 


day in an Italian railway coach, the only other | 


occupant of the compartment being an elderly 
gentleman. Observing the interest of the young 
woman in the country through which they were 
passing, and seeing also that it was new to her, 


the more experienced traveller pointed out objects | 


and places of note. 


From scenery the conversation drifted to books 
and authors, until something suggested to the 
young American one of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
mee sonnets, which she quoted. 

She was astonished and abashed because the 
gentleman made no reply, but during the rest of 
the ride sat ——s intently out of the window 
having ey 0) i 
his travelling companion. 

As they neared the station where the young lady 
was to leave the car, she said, timidly: 

“IT fear, sir, that I have offended you. Perhaps 
you do not like Mrs. Browning’s try.” 

The man slowly turned upon her tear-brimmed 
eyes, and in a voice full of emotion, he said: 

“Madam, that sonnet is the sweetest, as its 
singer was the dearest, gift God ever gave to me.” 

Her travelling companion was Robert Browning. 


* ¢ 


THE MODERN FAILING. 


T was Mrs. Forrester in that charming, quaint 
“Cranford” who acknowledged that she always 
confused “horizontal” and “perpendicular,” be- 
cause “in her day the only use people made of 
four-syllabled words was to teach how they should 


. ELL, no—not exactly a love-match,”’ said | be spelt.” 


the Widow Ambler, refiectively. ‘‘Though 


The present generation has reversed the process; 


tu be sure, it wa’n’t her money Rufus married her | nowadays words are more easily defined than 


for,—she hadn’t any, so he couldn’t; and it wa’n’t 
her looks—she — Well, I never was one to say 
catty things about other women, but what looks 
she had was more healthy than handsome. Yes, 
that puts it fair—more healthy than handsome. 


love, the story-book and poetry kind. 


“He’d been sick, you . ite a bad spell o’ | . 
1 sick, you see; quite a bad spell o | <ainwee” eit cane st” 


sickness, and a long, slow recovery. Folks sent 
him in things, o’ course—flowers and things to 
eat. He sort o’ grunted at the flowers, but the 
things to eat he ’preciated; I was nursing him, and 
I ought to know. He was a dretful fussy invalid, 
and he’d always ruther pampered his palate, and 
nothin’ I could git up for him was right; he'd tell 
me things wa’n’t fit to eat, and I’d better heave 
‘em to the pigs. Sometimes he most hurt my 
feelings, the way he talked. But then, land! a sick 
man’s whimsies ain’t worth noticing. But he gota 
notion other folks’s victuals were all right,—there’s 
no accounting for sick fancies,—and he’d swaller 
‘em down meek as alamb. But when Melia Barnes 
sent in a tumbler of her wild-grape jelly, he sot up 
Straight first taste, smacking his lips, and says he: 
“*Wild grape, did you say, Mrs. Ambler?’ 

“*Ves,’ says I. ‘Land, Rufus, keep that afghan 
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| minute!” she begged. 


spelled, and the recent story of a 2 graduate 
ay aptly to “point the moral and adorn the 


Miss Worthley was trying, unsuccessfull 
enough, to write letters in the rather noisy hubbu 
of a house-party. At last she glanced up witha 


‘ ; worried air. 
But it wa’n’t love; at any rate, it wa’n’t lovery 7 


“© girls, please do be quiet just a little 
“You've — made me 
ruin my letter. Just see, I’ve actually written 


* ¢ 


THE QUEEN’S OWN. 

HERE ¢an be no doubt that the loyalty of many 

a British subject is strengthened by such 
incidents as the one recently recounted in the 
London Atheneum. One day, toward the end of 
Queen Victoria’s life, the queen was passing 
through a naval hospital, and paused at the bed- 
side of a dying sailor. With tears in her eyes, she 
asked him if she could do anything for him. 

“No, your ry” was the reply, “I am past 
that; but will you thank the nurse who has been 
so kind to me?” ; 

Upon the instant her majesty turned to the 
watching nurse, and raising her voice, that all the 
ward might hear, said, “I thank you very much 
for your kindness to my son.” 


It served | 


rgotten the very existence of | 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 

comnensneneiiperennnemnes 
Relieves Headache. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Relieves headache and nervousness caused by im- 

paired digestion, wakefulness or overwork. (Adv. 


\This CONTROL Range 
Will Burn Hard or Soft 





(Adv. | 











“NO FRILLS” 
JUST SENSIBLE FOOD CURED HIM. 


Sometimes a good, healthy commercial traveller 
suffers from poorly selected food and is lucky if 
he learns that Grape-Nuts food will put him right. 

A Cincinnati traveller says: ‘““About a year ago 
my stomach got in a bad way. I had a headache 
most of the time and suffered misery. For several 
months I ran down until I lost about 70 pounds in 
weight and finally had to give up a good position 
and gohome. Any food that I might use seemed 
to nauseate me. 

“My wife, hardly knowing what to do, one day 
brought home a package of Grape-Nuts food and 
coaxed me to try it. I told her it was no use but 
finally to humor her I tried a little and they just 
struck my taste. It was the first food that I had 
eaten in nearly a year that did not cause any suf- 
fering. 


improve and stuck to Grape-Nuts. I went up 
from 135 pounds in December to 194 pounds the 
following October. 

“My brain is clear, blood all right and appetite 
too much for any man’s pocketbook. In fact, I 
am thoroughly made over and owe it all to Grape- 
Nuts. I talk so much about what Grape-Nuts 
will do that some of the men on the road have 
nicknamed me ‘Grape-Nuts,’ but I stand to-day a 
healthy, rosy-cheeked man—a pretty good example 
of what the right kind of food will do. 

“You can publish this if you want to. 
| true statement without any frills.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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| HANDSEWED SHOES 


| MEN’S $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 


WOMEN’S $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 <4 

BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 
| THE STANDARD 

FOR 30 YEARS 

They are absolutely the most 
popular and best shoes for 
the price in America. They 
are the leaders everywhere 
becausetheyhold their shape, 
fit better, look better and 
wear longerthan other makes. 
They are certainly the most \ 
economical shoes for you to buy. <P 
W. L. Douglas name and retail fast Color Eyelets. 
price are stamped on bottom—value guaranteed. 

TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE! If yourdealer 
cannot supply you write for Mail Order Catalog. 












W. L. DOUGLAS, 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. | 





“Well, to make a long story short, I began to | 


Coal, Coke or Wood and 
Save one-third to two- 


thirds in the Cost of Fuel. 
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Do you realize what a kitchen range that 
will completely burn any kind of fuel — hard 
coal, soft coal, coke or wood — means to you’ 


The CONTROL Is the only range that 
gives complete combustion. 


It means fully twice as much heat from the 
fuel you do burn 

It means that the same amount of fuel will 
burn two or three times as long 

It means that you will actually save 44 to % 
of your present fuel bills 

It makes no difference what kind of fuel 
you use, we promise you that the CONTROL, 
Range will burn it completely and save 
enough in fuel cost alone to more than pay 
for itself 

If you use coke, the CONTROI, will save 
two-thirds, and give equal heat from the one 
third it consumes. 
| For hard coal or wood, CONTROL, A_ will 
save fully one-third. It burns hard coal to a 
| soft, fine ash. 

CONTROL B will burn any grade of soft 
coal perfectly, leaving only a small amount of 
ash, entirely free from clinkers, and save one- 
third or more in fuel consumption 

Every CONTROL, Range is sold upon a posi 
| tive guaranty to do this or your money will be 
| refunded. To enable you to prove these won- 
| derfully startling claims we further give you a 


30 Day Preliminary Test and 
365 Day Guaranty Trial 


and back our promises by a legal, binding, 
collectable, $20,000 guaranty bond 


| Send to-day for our new catalogue. 


line of CONTROL, Ranges, explains the system 
of control which gives these ranges their 
name, and tells vou how and why they actually 
Please 


| Our new catalogue illustrates the complete 


save you from $25 to $50 each season 
| mention your dealer's name. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N.Y. 
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Soda Crackers 


Contamination 


UN EEDA Biscuit, in their dust tight, 
moisture proof package, are pro- 
tected against all 


odors, handling, and even insects. 


Maybe you've seldom thought 
about the matter. 


, ordinary cracker, 
what uncleanliness and deterioration 
it has gone through. 


Buy Uneeda Biscuit ! 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 
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S. Hibner2? 
EPTEMBER sets them swinging, 
In every belfry ringing, 
East, west and south and north, 
And, hot-foot after knowledge, 


Away to school and college 
The youngsters sally forth. 


God bless their sunny faces! 
The house an empty place is. 
The stillness fairly groans. 
As off their heels go clicking, 
The clocks set up a ticking, 
In maddening monotones. 


Tick! tick! soloud it smites us. 
The impish iterance frights us. 
Tick! tick! (was that a mouse?) 
What frolic and what laughter, 
But now, from base to rafter, 
Rang through this silent house. 


That ticking, loud, insistent, 
Says, “‘Is the time so distant 
When east, west, south and north, 
Hot-foot to life’s great college, 
To taste the Tree of Knowledge, 
The children will go forth?” 


® © 


UNSPOILED. 


BERAMMERGALU has 
been thronged in this 
year 1910, but last 

summer there were few visit- 
ors. An American tourist 
spending a few days there in 
the summer of 1909 witnessed 
the martyr-play of ‘‘Sebas- 
tian’? which was performed 
partly to keep the actors in 
practise and partly as a means of testing candi- 
dates for the leading places in the play of 1910. 

Anton Lang, the ‘‘Christus’? of 1900 and 
1910, bore the title réle. Most of the male parts 
were borne by those who had acted in 1900, and 
were reasonably sure to perform in 1910. But 
a new group of women was to the fore, for the 
leading female parts in the Passion Play are 
taken by unmarried women. 

One of the most prominent of these parts was 
that of the mother of the two Christians, Mar- 
cellus and Marcelinus; and in this character 
the visitor recognized no other than the nine- 
teen-year-old damsel who had poured his coffee 
in the home where he was a guest. 

Nothing in the play impressed him as did 
the acting of this young woman. Her thrill- 
ing, sobbing tones, as she pleaded with her 
younger son to renounce his faith and save his 
life and her breaking heart, went to the heart 
of the beholder: ‘‘Mein Marcelline! Mein 
Sohn! Mein Kind!” 

More than once she moved him to tears with 
the tragic power of her acting. 

When the play was over and he returned to 
his domicil, he asked his hostess, ‘‘Where is 
our little Immanuella? I wish to see her and 
congratulate her upon her acting.’’ 

‘*Come,’’ said the German housewife. 
will find her.’’ 

She led him to the kitchen, and there, seated 
flat on the floor beside the open oven of the great 
tile stove, sat the heroine of an hour before, 
her face flushed, not with pride of her acting, 
but with the heat of the oven, as she basted the 
goose that was to serve as their supper. And 
when the supper was served, she stood again 
behind the chair of the visitor, and filled his 
cup, and did the humble service of a peasant 
maiden. She did not win the coveted part; 
she failed because of her youth; and how she 
bore her disappointment the visitor does not 
know. But he knows how she bore her triumph 
while it lasted, and it illustrated the spirit that 
prevails in Oberammergau. 

How many American girls after reading their 
graduation essays would have hurried home, 
folded up their white dresses, laid their diplomas 
in the bureau drawer, and cooked the home 
supper ? 

It is one of the lessons of true religion that 
we are not only to rise to the achievement of 
great things, but that we are to be faithful in 
the things that are least. Not less in the kitchen 
than on the stage did the friiulein of Oberam- 
mergau teach the lesson of the Christian witness 
to the spirit of the gospel. 





“We 
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AFTER A POLAR BEAR. 


“TF there is anything that starts the blood in an 
Eskimo’s heart and gets him wilder than the 
sight of a polar bear,” writes Peary in “The 

Discovery of the North Pole,” “I have yet to dis- 

cover it.” Mr. Peary describes the pursuit and 

eapture of one of these animals. 


Oob-loo-yah’s team shot by me with Oob-loo-yah 
at the up-standers, E-ging-wah came next, and I 


threw myself on his sledge as it flew past. Behind 
us came Koo-la-too-wah with the third team. 

I think the man who coined the phrase, ‘‘greased 
lightning,” must have ridden on an empty — 
behind a team of Eskimo dogs on the scent of a 
polar bear. 

The bear had heard us, and was making for the 
_—_ shore of the fiord with prodigious bounds. 

1en we got to the middle of the fiord the snow 
was deeper, and the dogs could not ge so fast, 
although they strained ahead with all their might. 
Suddenly they scented the trail, and then neither 
deep snow nor anything else could hold them. 

Oob-loo-yah, with a crazy team, and only himself 
at the up-standers, distanced the rest of us, and 
arrived at the farther shore almost as soon as the 
a | bear. He loosed the dogs immediately, 
and we could see the bear in the distance, fol- 
lowed by minute dots that looked hardly larger 
than mosquitoes, swarming up the steep slope. 

Before our slower teams got to the shore, Oob- 
loo-yah had reached the top of the slope, and he 
si ~ us to go round, as the land was an 
island. 

When we reached the other side, we found where 
the bear had descended to the ice again, and kept 
on across the remaining width of the fiord to the 
western shore, followed by Oob-loo-yah and his 


ogs. 

little farther on we came to a deep cafion, and 
as we could tell by the sounds, the dogs and the 
bear were at the bottom. But where we stood the 
walls were too precipitous for even an Eskimo to 
descend, and we could not see the bear. He was 
evidently under some Projecting ~~ on our side. 
But I had not gone far along the bay ice before 
I heard shouting in the distance, and soon an 
Eskimo appeared on a summit and waved his 
hand, a signal that they had bagged the game. 

Just ah of me, and abreast of where the 
Eskimo had disappeared, was the mouth of a 
ravine, and I stopped the sledge there and waited. 
In a little while | saw my men slowly working 
their way down the ravine. 

The dogs which had been in at the death were 
attached to the bear, as if he had been a sledge, 
and they were dragging him after them. 


* ¢ 


HIS INTENTIONS WERE GOOD. 


CERTAIN ox of the village of Magpie, Lab- 
A rador, has a habit which has led to an excel- 
lent story, of which he is the hero. When 
the trader who told the tale to Dr. C. W. Townsend, 
the author of “A Labrador Spring,” concluded the 
narrative, he confidentially assured his hearer the 
next day that the story was entirely and exactly 
true. If it is not, it ought to be. 


The ox used to wander along the little road that 
leads to the river because the pasturage was g' 
there, and being of a social disposition, and having 
no friends of his own race with whom to associate, 
—for it was the only ox in the village and much 
petted and familiarly conversed with,—he was 
wont to welcome all human beings passing along 
the road. If they sonped. he would nose up 
against them in the mos a manner; if the 
walked, he would sedately walk beside them; if 
they ran, he would run, too, and he could run well 
very well, for an ox. The villagers understood 
and appreciated him. 

One day there passed along this road a stranger 
on the march for the Hudson — post of Mingan, 
an elderly man of timid disposition, and ignorant 
of the customs of the Magpie ox, and indeed not 
familiar with any horned cattle. 

_As he approached the bridge that crosses the 
river near the cascade, he perceived the ox, gra- 
zing by the roadside, and quickened his pace, for 
he did not much relish such close proximity to a 
os beaes with long horns, and these with such 
sharp points. 

Our —— the ox, stops grazing, and steps out 

1 


= 
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rather quickly in order to say bon jour, so to speak, 
to the traveller. 

He, poor man, starts to run to escape what he 
believes to be an animal of vicious intentions, and 
to his terror the beast runs after him. 

Awa Shey fo, faster and faster, down the hill 
toward the bridge. 

Just before reaching this point, the road turns 
sharply to the left at the river’s brink. The man, 
terrified as he is, has enough wits left to take the 
turn successfully, and gains the bridge; but the 
ox, in the ardor of his desire for social intercourse, 
and the slowness of his mind and of his huge bulk, 
is unable to turn quickly enough, but crashes 
through the single rail, over the bank, down— 
——e e a plongeur, inte the Magpie 

ver. : 

The good man, relieved of the pursuit of this 
ravenous beast, but trembling like a leaf in every 
limb, tells his beads and —_— thanks to the bon 
Dieu. Across the bridge he goes; but he is sud- 
denly struck stiff with horror at the reappearance 
of the ox, which, having risen from his plunge, like 
a veritable plongeur that he is, has swum the river, 
and clambered out on the rocks of the opposite 


shore. 

N 
A Rev. John G. Heckewelder, for a long time 
missionary among the aborigines, seems to 
imply that mutual consideration was the founda- 
tion of conjugal happiness even among the Indians. 


An aged Indian who for many years had spent 
much of his time among the white people both in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, one day about the 
year 1770 observed that the Indians had not only 
an easier way of getting a wife than the whites, 
but also were more certain of getting a good one. 

“For,” said he, in his broken English, “‘white 
man court—court—may be one_whole year—may 
be two year before he marry. Well, may be then 
got a good wife—but may be not. May be very 
cross 

“Well, now, suppose cross. Scold so soon as 
get awake in the morning. Scold all day. Scold until 
sleep—all one; he must — him. hite people 
have law forbidding throwing away wife—be he 
ever so cross, must keep him always. 

“Well, how does Indian do? Indian, when he 
see industrious squaw which he like, he go to 
him, place his two forefingers close aside each 
other, make two look like one, look squaw in face, 
see him smile, which is all one he say, yes! so he 
take him home. 

““Nodanger he be cross. No! no! Squawknow 
too well what Indian do if he cross—throw him 
away and take another. Squaw love meat; no 
husband, no meat! Squaw do everything to please 
—-, He do same to please squaw. Live 
happy!” 





* 


A SIMPLER METHOD. 
extract from an old book written by the 


* ©¢ 


AN OLD-FASHIONED ADVERTISEMENT. 
é¢ INE writing,” as a certain flowery style of 

F literature is termed, is not to-day considered 
good writing. In this respect, at least, the 
present age is one of simplicity, and it is to be 
doubted if any business house would be pleased 
with the kind of “write-up” which a prominent 
bookstore received at the hands of the author of 
a commercial history of Chicago, published in 
1862. In “Bygone Days in Chicago” Mr. F. F. 


Cook quotes this gem: 
The establishment is a massive edifice, with an 





ornate iron front elevation to protect it from the 








Govenring flame and the wreck of time, known as 
Burch’s Iron Block, majestic in its sppeasense, 
as becomes a pursuit whose prerogative it is to 
move the arms that move the world. 

Compared with any other place in this Western 
world, it is the scholar what the Parthenon 
was to the Athenian. ; 

We have read of Cadmus bringing letters to 
Greece, and we trace with unutterable curiosity 
and delight their progress from nation to nation. 
But we are witnessing here in this latest-found 
Hesperian home of the struggling races of men a 
spectacle which enkindles a deeper enthusiasm 
and awakens more illimitable hopes than all the 
records of Alfred or Cadmus. 

There never has been a great nation, until this, 
with a universal language, without dialects. The 
Yorkshireman cannot now talk with a man from 
Cornwall. The peasant of the Ligurian Apennines 
drives his goats home at evening over hills that 
look down upon six provinces, none of whose 
dialects he can speak. Here five thousand miles 
change not the sound of a word. 

This we owe to Webster, whose genius has pre- 
sided over every scene in the nation. His princi- 
~ of lanaenge have eee every sentence that 
S$ now or will uttered by an American tongue. 
Itis universal, omnipotent, omnipresent. No man 
can breathe the air of the continent and escape it, 
and this great work is always found On sale at this 
great representative house. No person should be 
without a copy. 





HEY cluster in the silver poplar’s heart, 
Their bosoms cool with dew; their edges shift 
From pale to olive-bronze, and breezes swift, 
Stirring the large, deep flakes of gloom apart, 
Unbind them lightly from the central mass, 
And shake their soft medallions in the grass. 


They lie in cradles, feathery and deep 
Between the hills, uncleft by glint or gleam; 
And fern and herb and late-blown flower dream 
Within those placid shadowlands of sleep. 
All light is toned; all sound seems veiled and 
slow 
As plaint of distant wood-dove, mild and low. 


Farther they stream across the sloping glades, 
As red-gold petals of the sunset lie 
In faint blue valleys of a western sky, 

And all the floating afternoon-day shades 
Merge their soft web of gray and pansy threads 
In the broad shadow that the twilight spreads. 


* ©¢ 


A LUCKY ACCIDENT. 


4 | NHE ability to turn what looks at first like an 
unlucky accident into a piece of good for- 
tune is indeed a rare one. In Mr. John 

Albee’s “Confessions of a Boyhood,” the writer 

relates a story which his mother used to tell about 

her red cloak,—how an accident befell it when 
she was a little girl—and how the accident was 
made to increase the value of the cloak. This 
was a sleeveless cloak, which came down to the 
little girl’s feet. It was fastened at the neck with 
a braided silk cord. 


I went to meeting in it all one winter, proud 
and gay, but never wore it on any day except 
Sunday. At the end of winter it was packed 
away in a or chest, where our winter clothing 
was kept all summer, with tansy laid among the 
garments to prevent moths. ‘The red cloak was 
placed at the bottom of the chest, and I myself 
spread an unnecessary number of oom pom | 
sprays over it. I never thought of the clo 
again till the next winter. 

hen it was taken out for me to wear one 
cold November Sunday, what was my grief to see 
the cloak, as I thought, ruined! The tansy leaves 
had printed their exact shapes in a dark brown 
color all over the back, which had lain uppermost 
in the bottom of the chest. The pressure and the 
heat had acted like a dye. 
_ Teried my eyes red and would not go to meet- 
ing. ng | one thought the cloak was spoiled. 
But one day the minister’s wife called at our 
house, and the sad tale of the cloak was related to 
her, and asking to see it, she said: 

“Why, if it wasn’t pretty before,—and I never 
liked red for little girls,—it certainly is now. It 
is beautiful with those brown leaves. It looks 
almost like a palm-leaf cashmere shawl.” 

Now apalm-leaf cashmere shawl was the finest 
and most costly outer garment a woman could 
possess in those days. So I began to wear the 
cloak again, and people thought it was a new one, 
and wondered how my mother could be so extrav- 
agant when she was so poor. But the cloak was 
much admired. 

The secret was not kept long, for the minister’s 
wife explained it to some of the folks to free my 
mothes from the charae of extravagance. 

Some of our neighbors tried to produce the 
same effects on their dresses by pressing green 
leaves on them with hot flat-irons. But it did not 
succeed. You cannot imitate accidents; they just 
happen once; the next one is something different. 
So all the girls envied me my cloak. 

It lasted me ten years, for I was not much 
taller at twenty than at ten. 


* 


JUSTICE BY DEPUTY. 


OYISH defects and virtues may change their 
form, but the total balance does not show 
the schoolboy of long ago to be better than 

his descendant—nor very different from him. The 
Rev. John Barnard, who was born in Boston in 
1681, was sent to the Latin school in his eighth 
year, where he was under the tuition of the noted 
New England preceptor, Mr. Ezekiel Cheever. 
In his autobiography, written when he was a very 
old man, Mr. Barnard confesses that at eight he 
was “a very naughty boy, much given to play.” 
At length Mr. Cheever believed he had found a 
key to this human problem, and proceeded to 
apply it to his mischievous pupil. 

“You Barnard,” said he, “I know you can do 
well enough if you will, but you are so full of play 
that you hinder your classmates from getting their 
lessons, and therefore, if any of them cannot per- 
form his duty, I shall correct you for it.” 

“One =a day,” to continue in Mr. Barnard’s 
words, “one of my classmates did not look into 
his book, and therefore could not say his lesson 
though I called upon him once and again to mind 
his book, upon which our master beat me. — 

“T told master the reason why the boy could not 
say his lesson was that he, the master, had de- 
clared he would beat me if any of the class were 
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wanting in his duty; since which this boy would 
not look into his book, though I called upon him 
to mind his book, as the class could witness. 

“The boy was pleased with my being corrected 
and persisted in his neglect, for which I was still 
corrected, and that for several days. 

“TI thought, in —, I ought to correct the boy, 
and compel him to a better temper; and therefore 
after school was done, I went ne to him and told 
him I had been beaten several times for his neg- 
lect, and since master would not correct him 
would, and I should do so as often as I was cor- 
rected for him, and then I drubbed him heartily. 

“That ended the unhappy affair,” Mr. Barnard 
concludes, with quaint simplicity. 


A QUICK LUNCHEON. 


LTHOUGH the women of to-day are slowly 
A awaking to the richness of their inheritance 
from the women of the Revolutionary period, 
it is plain that the men of that time were not in 
any doubt as to the value of a good woman, in 
general, and the merits of their own wives, in par- 
ticular. “I believe,” writes John Adams to his 
wife, “the two Howes have not very great women 
for wives. If they had, we should suffer more 
from their exertions than we do. This is our good 
fortune. A smart wife would have put Howe in 
possession of Philadelphia a long time ago.” 


However the husband of a wife so undeniabl 
“smart” as Abigail Adams may have overesti- 
mated the feminine judgment in matters of tactics, 
there could be no question about the marvels in 
the commissary line performed on innumerable 
occasions by women in all ranks of life. The 
following feat is related by Elizabeth Ellet in 
her book, ‘“‘The Women of the American Revolu- 


tion.” 

On the meening after the Battle of Lexington a 
company of near — hundred halted before the 
house of Colonel Pond of West Dedham. The 
had marched all night, and were covered with 
dust, and faint from fatigue and want of food. 
Their haste was urgent, and the mistress of the 
house whose ae they claimed was unpre- 

ared for the entertainment of so large a party. 

er husband was absent with the army, and she 
had only one female assistant and a hired man. 

But the —s heart can do wonders. Ina few 
minutes she had a large brass kettle holding ten 
pailfuls over the fire, filled with water and Indian 
meal for hasty pudding. In the barn-yard were 
ten cows ready to contribute their share to the 
morning meal. 

Near the farmhouse was a store well supplied 
with brown earthen dishes and pewter spoons tied 
in dozens for sale. The military guests volun- 
teered their aid. Some milked the cows, others 
stirred the pudding, while the two domestics col- 
lected all the milk in the neighborhood. 

Thus in the short space of an hour, by the ener- 

etic efforts of one kind-hearted woman, a hun- 

red weary, hungry soldiers were provided with 
refreshment. 

They ate, and marched on to the place of their 
destination, receiving encouragement, it cannot 
be doubted, from this simple manifestation of 
good-will, which was not soon forgotten. 


* ¢ 


THE DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


T™ ownerless, vagrant dogs of Constanti- 
nople—the scavengers of the city—are, in 
spite of their reputation, the kindest, gentlest 
members of the dog family, and the most intelli- 
gent. Such is the opinion of Mr. Alfred Bigelow 
Paine, who, in “The Ship-Dwellers,’”’ describes at 
some length the traits and habits of these animals. 
They do not wander about alone, but have divided 
themselves into groups or squads, and their terri- 
tory into districts, with borders exactly defined ; 
there is a captain to each of these companies. 


The captain is a sultan with the power of life 
and death over his subjects. When puppies come 
—. he designates the few—the very few—that 
are to live, and one mother nurses several of the 
reduced litters. When a dog gets too old to be 
useful in the strenuous round he is systematically 
put out of the way by starvation. 

The minister’s wife told me that she had tried to 
feed one of these dying dogs, but even when the 
food was placed in front of him he would only look 
pieadingly at the captain and refuse to touch it. 
She brought him inside, at last, where he was no 
longer under that deadly surveillance. He ate 
then, but lived only a little while. Perhaps it was 
too late; perhaps the decree was not to be dis- 
obeyed, even there. 

As arule, it is unwise to show kindness or the 
least attention to these dogs. The slightest word 
or notice unlocks such a storehouse of gratitude 
and heart-hunger in those poor creatures that one 
can never venture near that neighborhood again 
without —— fairly overwhelmed with devotion. 
Speak a word to one of them, and he will desert 
his companions and follow you. 

The minister’s wife told how once a male mem- 
ber of her household had shown some mark of 
attention to one of the dogs of their neighborhood 
group. A day or two later she set out for a walk, 
carrying her parasol, holding it downward. Sud- 
denly she felt it taken from her hand. Looking 
down, she saw a dog walking by her side, carrying 

It was the favored animal, trying to make 
— to any one who came out of that heavenly 
10use. 


* @ 


A WITTY MINISTER. 


IKE most New England ministers of the time, 
Ss the Rev. Dr. Samuel Deane, who was born 
in 1733 and died in 1814, and who for many 
years was pastor of the First Church at Portland, 
Maine, was a practical farmer. He was a man of 
learning also, and a wit. Professor Kittredge, in 
his delightful miscellany, “The Old Farmer and 
His Almanac,” says that Mr. Deane, while a tutor 
at Harvard, made one jest which has since been 
falsely credited to many men. 


A visitor, to whom he was exhibiting the curi- 
osities in the college museum, noticed a long, 
rusty sword, and asked to whom it had belonged. 

“T believe,” replied Mr. Deane, “that it was the 
sword with which Balaam threatened to kill his 
ass. 

“But,” objected the stranger, ““Balaam had no 
sword ; he only wished for one.” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Deane. “This is the 
sword he wished for.” 

There is another specimen of the doctor’s humor, 
in his own handwriting. Portland, then Falmouth, 
was burned by the British naval commander, 
Mowat, in 1775. 

There was intense indignation, and Doctor 
Deane suggested, as an inscription for a plan of 
the town published shortly after, a brief statement 
of the facts, in which Captain Mowat was described 
as “that execrable scoundrel and monster of in- 
gratitude.” At the end of the letter in which he 
pene these sentiments, Doctor Deane ad- 
mitted a possible emendation: 

“If you do not like the words ‘execrable scoun- 
drel’ you may say ‘infamous incendiary’ or what 








you please.” 
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CHOOSING A KING 
By John Clair Minot 


o NCE upon a time all the 
O birds met in council to se- 
lect a king,’’ began Aunt 
Isabelle, who was telling a story 
to half a dozen little folks gathered 
round her under the orchard 
tree. 

‘*This story has come down to 
us, and there must have been 
something to start it. The birds 
all met one day to decide which 
one of all their number should be 
honored as king of the bird world. 
All of them were present,—the 
red-breasted robin, the wise old 
owl, the cunning crow, the grace- 
ful swan, the modest sparrow, the 
great eagle, the chattering mag- 
pie, the light-hearted lark, the 
cooing dove, the cruel hawk,— 
all these and a hundred others.. 
Long and earnestly they discussed 
how the choice should be made. 

‘*The bird of paradise and the 
cockatoo thought that the bird 
with the most brilliant plumage 
should be king; but the thrush, 
the phoebe and the raven would 
not agree to this. The canary 
and the bobolink argued that the 
choice should fall upon the bird 
with the sweetest song, but the 
coot, the vulture, the swallow 
and the snowbird at once raised 
objections to this plan. 

‘*At last it was agreed that the 
great honor should go to the bird 
which should mount the highest 
in the air. The sun itself was 
to be the goal, and the bird which 
flew the nearest to it was to be 
hailed forever after as the king of 
the birds. There were no other 
conditions or special rules to gov- 
ern the contest, and this freedom 
left open a way by which the race 
was finally won, as we shall see. 

‘*‘When the signal was given, 
they all flew upward,—a wonder- 
ful cloud of birds of all colors 
and sizes,—some darting swiftly 
through the air, some fluttering 
their wings frantically, ‘and some 
moving more slowly, but with 
the appearance of much strength 
in reserve. 

‘*Very soon many of them gave up the race, 
and dropped back exhausted to the earth. 
Others kept bravely on, till they were mere 
specks in the blue sky, and had gone even 
higher than the clouds themselves. 

‘One of the last of the small birds to become 
tired was the little wren; but instead of giving 
up, it flew upon the back of the great eagle, 
and there it got nicely rested while the eagle 
soared on and on, and left at last all the 
other birds far behind.’’ 

‘*Was it fair for the little wren to do that?’’ 
broke in Rose. 

‘*There was nothing in the rules of the race 
to prevent it,’” answered Aunt Isabelle, ‘‘and 
so the wren thought it had a right to make up 
by stratagem what it lacked in strength. So 
it sat there very comfortably on the eagle’s 


back, concealed by the feathers, and its tiny | 


weight not noticed by its mighty rival. All 
the other birds in turn gave up, but the eagle 
still soared toward the bright sun. But even 
its powerful wings became tired at last, and 
after a final effort to go still higher, and thus 
make still more sure of the great prize, the 
eagle hung motionless a moment and then 
wheeled slowly downward toward the distant 
earth. 

“‘At that moment the little wren, with a 
shrill ery of victory, left the eagle’s back and 
flew far upward into the air beyond the height 
which the tired eagle had been able to reach. 
Down below, the other birds could not under- 
stand how it had all happened, but they lived 
up to their agreement, and their council at once 
solemnly proclaimed the tiny wren to be the 
king of birds. And since then the wren has 
always worn its smart and saucy air. It trills 
forth its glad song at noon, when most of the 
other birds are silent, and it sings through a 
greater part of the year than most of the others. 

‘*This story of the choice of the wren as the 
king of the birds is very old, and is found in 
the bird legends of many lands. In.some lan- 
guages the name of the wren means ‘little 
king’ or ‘bird king.’ The wise men of ancient 
Greece set the story down in their books, and 
it was likewise known to the early races of 
northern Europe and to the Indians of our own 
continent. ’’ 

And all the little circle who had eagerly 
listened to Aunt Isabelle’s story were very 
sure that they would remember it when next 
they saw a wren or heard its happy song. 
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SCHOOL-TIME 
BY A. L. SYKES 


W° stand, watching by the gate, 
Just my little doll and I, 

Boys and girls with book and slate. 
Crowds and crowds, they hurry by, 
And I hear them laugh, and cry, 
“Hurry! Harry! e’ll be late! 
There’s the bell! It’s half past eight !”’ 
Afternoons, at half past three, 

All the children homeward run. 

Not one looks at little me, 

Standing there to watch the fun. 


T's seem glad the da 4 is done, 
For Il hear them laugh, and shout, 
“Hurrah!” because their school is out. 
How I wish that they would wait 
Every morning at my gate, 

Saying, ‘‘Hurry, you'll be late! 
There s the bell! It’s half past eight !’’ 
And how I would like to be 

With them all at half past three, 
Run with them, and with them shout, 
‘*Hurrah!’’ because my school is out. 


——ESE 


VACATION OVER 
BY NANCY B. TURNER 


[et summer dauntlessly we marched, 
A gallant band and bold; 
How far we fared, what things we dared, 
No tongue has ever told. 
Explorer and adventurer, 
rim-hearted did we go. 
It?s ‘‘Where’s the Bay of Biscay >?’’ 


now, 
And ‘‘Bound New Mexico.’’ 

Last summer we were warriors, 
And fought us many a fight; 

With sword and shield on battle-field 
We put our foes to flight. 


Y fier moated castles heard our drum, 
And flew the flag of truce. 
It’s ‘‘Name the kings of England’’ now, 
And ‘*‘Who was Robert Bruce >?’’ 
It’s ‘‘What’s a noun ?’’ and ‘‘What’s a 
hrase ?”’ 

An “‘ Give the verb ‘to be,’ 
And ‘‘ Spell * ornate’ and ‘ separate, 
And ‘* Say the Rule of Three.’’ 
It’s pens for swords and chalk for steel. 

Heigh-ho! and boys for men. 
The make-believes have buckled down 
To sober facts again. 


x >> 
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HOW WADI MADE HIS NUMBERS 


BY EDITH PERRY BODWELL 


were making figures on the board. There 
was a little boy there who came from 
Egypt. He was only five years old, so all the 
others watched him to see what he would do. 
They wanted to see the funny numbers he 
would make. But Wadi went to the board 
and made our figures without any trouble—ten 
of them—without any help from the teacher! 
She was so surprised and so pleased! And 
all the children wondered. For they could not 
make theirs half so well. 


Or day in a primary school the children 


he made the hook of the figure five before he | 
made the shaft. But they were a very nice | 
set of figures for all that. 


Nobody in this country had ever taught him | 
|they found many of the people who lived all 


to write them, and this was the first time he 


had been toan American school. So the teacher 
was puzzled. She asked Wadi what language 
his teacher taught him to write in Egypt. Then 
he spoke up real loud, and said, ‘‘In Arabic, 
teacher.’? That explained it all. For ours are 
Arabian figures, too. 

Then the teacher told them the story of how 
we came to get them. She said, “Years and 
years ago all the people who used to speak 
English and Latin and Greek made the figures 





It was true that he | 
laid the figure one down flat on its back. And | | some other things. And the Romans said they | 


we call Roman numerals. We do so still when 
we number our chapters or our paragraphs and | 


| took them from the Greeks, their clever next- | 
| door neighbors. 


“ 





long, long ago, on pilgrimages and to war, 
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round ‘Arabia counting with the 
same hice, easy figures you are 
using to-day. When they asked 
the sheiks, or Arab chiefs, how 
they had first made up such nice 
numbers, these had to say, like 
the Romans with their letters, 
‘Next-door neighbor.’ For they 
had borrowed them from the 
people who lived in India. The 
Chinese people, who lived next 
door on the other side of India, 
had taken a few, too; but they 
did not take them all, only 
enough to multiply with, so that 
every big number as they wrote 
it was a little example in multi- 
plication. If they wanted to say 
thirty, they would write the 
queer Chinese sign for ten and 
then put a tiny number three 
high up on the left side for the 
multiplier. 

‘*So the men from Europe 
learned the number signs and 
practised writing them, too. 
Then they told the people of 
other countries about them on 
their long way home. But the 
people who painted and wrote 
the first books—for there was no 
printing then—said : 

‘**We like our own letter 
numbers the best. We are used 
to them. They are like nice old 
friends. We like our numbers 
all made up of lots of letters. 
You can use your queer number 
signs if you like for buying and 





selling. But we shall keep on 
using letter numbers for our 
books.’ And if you will look at 


the beginning of the chapters of 
any book, you will see that some- 
body thinks so still. 

“We have used the new num- 
bers only three hundred years. It 
was only about the time that the 
Pilgrims came to America that 
the people of England began to 
use these Arabic figures. Of 
course we followed their customs, 
for this country belonged to the 
English king until after the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

‘So this is the way we came 
to borrow Wadi’s number signs. 
The first borrowing happened 


so very long ago that almost 
everybody has forgotten about it. And we 
didn’t mean to steal either, you know. Nobody 


cared to keep their numbers all to themselves. 
This is why Wadi could surprise us all by 
just writing his own number work.’’ 





1, WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 
A showy garden flower. A colored clay. A little 
bottle. A playful trick. Parts of eggs. 
Il. 
A heavenly body. A species of thorn. Barren, 


dry. Vivid colors. 


2. CONCEALED SQUARE-WORD. 
Hurry up, boys and girls! Don’t you hear the 
9 


loud call? 
Here’s immaculate Caleb last of us all. 


We want to get off with this wind and this tide 
I’m to look out that Will is left nothing to ride. 


How can I sit still when I look up with dread 
And see that big wasp encircling my head? 


See the old oysterman out with his wife; 
I’ve heard that he’s led such a wandering life. 


I’ll ask him to tell of that terrible gale ; 
If you'll just listen sensibly you'll like the tale. 


3. HIDDEN INSECTS. 


This casts its shadows by the road; 
This is your father’s sister dear; 

This one Nathaniel’s often called ; 
This runs aw: 1y in greatest fear. 


This one’s a noted English game; 
Beheaded, this a serpent shows; 
This, with T added, proves a dwart; 
This one’s a letter and disclose. 


4. WORD FRACTIONS. 


Take one-fifth of night, one-seventh of the 
heavens, one-fourth of the moon, one-seventh of 
the morning, one-fifth of the stars, one-third of the 
sky. Then add one-fifth of the earth, one-third of 
the day, one-fourth of a line, one -third of the sun, 
one-seventh of the horizon and one-ninth of inven- 
tion, and obtain a great inventor who has studied 
nature’s laws. 

5. ENIGMAS. 

1. 

I'm not in noise, though I help a din; 
I help to fail, also to win; 
A partof apple, naught am I of fruit; 
Important to man, I’m still in mute; 
In boat I go, never in ship or car; 
In land and nation I go quite far; 
Though in dear I dwell, I’m no part of love. 
The name of a gem you'll find above. 


II. 
I’m the end of earth and first of heaven; 
I’m a part of yeast and a part of leaven; 
I’m a half of pepper, but no sting I bear, 
While in good peas porridge 1 Li ave my share. 
With you I go just everywher 
And my whole you’ll be when you shed your 

care. 

















He passed his plate, 
And winked his eye, 
That's how he got 
A fresh supply. 
And they were glad 
He loved it so, 
Because it gave 
Him strength to grow. 


You'll Want More, Too 


after you once know how really good is 


tA 


Hele 
TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


—how much better it is than any breakfast food 
you ever ate. Just try it. Get the right one—ask 
for Kellogg's and look for this signature on pack- 


UK Ney 


The kind with the Flavor. Made of the Best White Corn. 


MOUNT BIRDS 


art of Taxidermy. We can teach you by 
mount birds, animals, tan rg make ragste 
Very fascinating and pro’ . Decorate 
home and office. Save —— fine 
Tuition low, suceess guaranteed. Write 
today for Free oo Docken Taxi and our 
magazine. Both free. Northwestern of 
Taxidermy, 4046 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 






















FOR BABY RASHES, 
Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Cutieura 
Ointment have alleviated among the young, and the 
comfort they have afforded worn-out and worried 
parents, have led to their adoption in countless homes 
as priceless for the skinand scalp. Infantile and birth 
humors, scalled-head, eczemas, rashes, itchings, cha- 
fings, and every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin and 
scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, perma- 
nently and economically relieved. (Adv. 


STAMPS! fn ge searce win we _ ono mg 


gain! 1000 finely A”, ee Hun 8 of bargains! 
Gots. wtd. 50%. List free. L. B. Dever, 8t. Louis, Mo. 






















Lisle - like 


finish of this stocking 

appeal to every lady 
who wears it. Knit 
with 160 fine, elastic 
ribs, it fits the limb 
snugly at every point. 
It gives a neat, dressy 
appearance that a more 
coarsely knitted stock- 
ing lacks. You 
could not expect 
better wear of 


any hose than lasercesod te 
you will get ee 
from this aie 


= IRON CLAD, No. 99 
RDS setkiceen mete 


secure this hose from your dealer, send to us direct 
fora trial pair. Sizes 4 to 8,only 25e. 874 to.10, 35e. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 300 Broad St, 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN. 





Children know what’s good when vei see 






Because they are never ay oe ge when they buy any of the 
500 varieties. Not only good, but wholesome—made in a 
confectionery factory 
and up-to-date methods has no equal. 

All sold under the famous NECCO seal. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


that for size, brightness, cleanliness 


BOSTON, MASS. 









REG. U. 8. PAT. OFFICE. 


FDUCATOR SHOE 


























$7,200.00 FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Shoe: 
The EDUCATOR SHOE is the right shape. 
five toes, ‘‘lets the child’s foot grow as it should 
comfort, health and graceful carriage. Durable—because made 
| with infinite care from best materials—quality and satisfaction 
guaranteed by the reputation of RICE & HUTCHINS. 


Remember Educator Shoes are made for the whole family. 


TRY FOR THE 


EDUCATOR FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


$1500° ror EACH STATE 
ALSO CASH PRIZE 






It has room for 
,’ and insures 









“They wear longer.” 


The Scholarships: 


48 
$150.00 EACH 


The conditions are 
simple. The contest 
is open to all. 48 
winners (one in each 
State) will be educa- 
ted for one year by 
the EDUCATOR 
- SHOE. 


You do not have 
to buy anything. 
You do not have 
to sell anything, to 
compete. 


Ask your shoe dealer or 
write direct to 


RICE HUTCHINS 


OH) FOR THI or ) t 1 Gu 


Dept. B, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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iant Ruhmkorff Coil.—In the Catan 

tier shops in Paris a Ruhmkorff coil has 
just been constructed of truly gigantic dimen- 
sions. The iron core is two meters (about 6.56 
feet) in length, and the secondary circuit con- 
sists of 157 kilometers (about 97.34 miles) of 
wound copper wire. The capacity of the 
machine is 30 amperes at 110 volts, and it gives 
a spark a little ever four feet long. 

& 


olden Reflectors. — Motor -lamps are 

manufactured in London with reflectors 
formed of a sheet of rolled gold on a copper 
foundation. The golden surface is unaffected 
by heat, dampness, or sea air, and it is claimed 
that not only is the quality of the light reflected 
better than that from ordinary silvered surfaces, 
but that it possesses a greater penetrative power 
in foggy weather. ° 


ype ene - Be. C. Hart Merriam, 
ehief of the Biological Survey, advocates 
the raising of deer as a souree of meat supply 
in the United States. He believes that deer- 
farming could be made as profitable as any 
other live-stock industry. The Virginia deer 
and the Rocky Mountain elk are singled out as 
best suited to this purpose. Elk have been 
aeclimatized in many parts of the world, and 
everywhere they show the same vigor and 
hardiness. They adapt themselves to almost 
any environment, and their increase under 
domestication is equal to that of ordinary eattle. 
Mr. G. W. Russ of Eureka Springs, Arkansas, 
who has a considerable herd of elk, says that 
there are large areas of rough land in the 
United States, like the Ozark and Allegheny 
regions, where elk could be profitably raised. 
The Virginia deer is adaptable to almost all 
parts of this country, and thrives on. land un- 
suited to horses. e 

iffel Tower as a World Clock.—In the 

latter part of May the plan of sending out 
time-signals from the wireless installation of 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris was put into opera- 
tion. The design is to supply these signals to 
ships traversing the Atlantic, thus affording 
a means of keeping ships’ chronometers contin- 
ually corrected to true time. The signals are 
sent out every day at midnight, Paris time. 
A first signal is sent at exactly midnight, a 
second two minutes later, and a third two 
minutes later still. Experiments have indicated 
that the signals extend over a circle about 1,800 
miles in radius. Thus they cover Europe, Asia 
Minor, northern Africa, and the Atlantic Ocean 
as far as the coast of Greenland. 


& 


T= Stimulus of Company.—Does the 
presence of others affect the mental activity 


+|of a person in a manner comparable with the 


effects of such things as temperature and baro- 
metric pressure? To this question Prof. W. 
H. Burnham seeks an answer, and he himself 
furnishes many interesting facts bearing upon 


© | it. Doetors Mayer and Schmidt have observed 


that the work of school children is generally 
better if performed in class than if performed 
alone. Meumann has shown that young chil- 


*| dren remember better what they are taught in 


a classroom than what they are taught when 
alone. Professor Burnham says many persons 





‘| find the presence of others a stimulus to greater 
>| concentration of attention. 


That a crowd 
stimulates the imagination of the individuals 
composing it is a matter of every-day observa- 
tion. e 


Tea Ores.—The greatest deposit of 
wolframite, the mineral from which tung- 
sten is obtained, that is now worked is at 
Panasquiera, Portugal. The deposit appears 
to cover an area of four by two miles, in which 
there are at least 29 reefs of wolfram bearing 








100 Var. for’gn 2c. ene aper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO z leds, Ohio. 








Oriole, Pearl, Silver, White 
and ‘ted Ox Blood e. 


















ut a cent depo. mat, p nae the freight 
‘and allow 1o5 pay TRIAL. 
IT ONL one ame to learn 
our zenheard-o, A... es pA marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1911 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES iscsi’ 
Cc a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from any one at any price 
Xs until youwrite for ourlarge ‘Art Catalo 
and learn our wonder/ul proposition o 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGE everywhere are 
NTS making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
bet Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
colgy ames. a airs and all sundries at Aad/ usual 
ait; write to-day for our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T50, Chicago 





















a Revolution Successful.— 
The revolution in Nicaragua, headed by 
General Estrada, which began in October, 1909, 
has ended in the complete success of the insur- 
gents. After severe fighting in and round 
Granada, the insurrectionary forces occupied 
Managua, the capital, August 22d. The night 
before, President Madriz, accompanied by his 
chief advisers, left Managua for Corinto, and 
sailed from that port to Amapala, Honduras. 
Before leaving, Madriz turned over the presi- 
dency to a brother of General Estrada. 
e 


 Syoases annexed by Japan.—The formal 
annexation of the Empire of Korea by 
Japan, which has been for some time clearly 
foreshadowed, has been accomplished by a treaty 
between the Emperor of Korea and the Em- 
peror of Japan, which was signed August 22d. 
Since the beginning of the war between Japan 
and Russia Korea has been under the tutelage 
of Japan. The Korean government first ac- 
cepted the direction of Japan in the improve- 
ment of its administrative methods ; then placed 
its financial and foreign relations in the hands 
of Japan; next surrendered to Japan the higher 
administration of the country; and last year 
turned over to the Japanese authorities the 
charge of the police and the prisons. These 
successive surrenders of independence have oc- 
casioned great unrest among patriotic Koreans, 
and several ineffective risings and assassina- 
tions. The assassination of Prince Ito, Japa- 
nese resident-general at Seoul, and of the Korean 
premier, Yi-Yung-Ik, were due to this cause. 
The aequisition of Korea gives to Japan its 
coveted foothold on the mainland, and adds to 
the Japanese Empire a territory nearly as large 
as England and Scotland. 
= 
rest Fires in Montana, Idahoand Oregon 
last month caused an enormous destruction 
of timber and a considerable loss of life. In 
Montana and Idaho an area about 100 miles 
square was swept by fire, most of it in the 
mountains and sparsely settled. At Wallace, 
Idaho, half the town was destroyed and 24 
persons were burned to death. Several smaller 
villages were burned, and the dead in this 
region number 45. In Montana, several small 
towns were destroyed, and 180 men in the 
forestry service, engaged in fighting the fires, 
were cut off and are believed to have perished. 
Thirty companies of the regular army have 
been sent to help in checking the fires. In 
Oregon thousands of acres of timber land have 
been burned over. e 


sie Cholera Epidemic in Russia con- 
tinues to spread, and the rate of mortality 
is high. During the week ending August 13th 
the number of new cases officially reported was 
23,944, and the number of deaths 10,273. This 
makes the total number of cases reported to that 
date 112,985, and the total number of deaths 
50,287. The spread of the epidemic is most 
rapid and the rate of mortality highest in the 
southern provinces. At St. Petersburg, owing 
to better hospital facilities and the experience 
gained in dealing with the great epidemic of 
two years ago, the number of new cases is 
diminishing and the rate of mortality is much 
lower. e 


r Southern Italy an epidemic of cholera 
has broken out in the province of Bari delle 
Puglie, on the Adriatic. The cities of Trani, 
Biseoglie, Barletta and Andria are among those 
infected. The disease is of a peculiarly viru- 
lent type. More than half the cases are fatal, 
some of them within a few hours. Many of 
the residents have fled to other provinces, and 
there is danger that the contagion may be thus 
communicated to other parts of Italy. ‘The 
origin of the epidemic is not definitely known, 
but it is attributed to a party of Russians from 
Odessa who recently visited the province. 
* 


merican Trade.—An analysis of the ex- 
port trade of the United States for the last 
fiscal year shows that although there was a 
slight falling off in exports to Europe and 
Asia, there was an inerease of 24% per cent., 
as compared with the preceding year, in the 
exports to North American countries, and of 
22 per cent. to South American countries. The 
value of goods which the United States sold to 
Canada rose from $163, 500,000 in 1909 to $216,- 
000,000 in 1910. ~ 


Portugal, as in Spain, there is conflict 
between the civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. Some time ago the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Braga, without consulting the 
Portuguese government, issued an order sup- 
pressing a Portuguese Franciscan newspaper. 
A royal decree was published July 12th, 
nullifying this order and censuring the arch- 
bishop. In Portugal, as in Spain, the situation 
is complicated by political questions; for the 
Portuguese Republicans are assailing the gov- 
ernment for its failure to declare amnesty to 
political offenders. 
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This “Companion” Coupon Entitles You to Your 
Copy of the “NATIONAL” Fall Style Book 


The coupon printed here is good for your “NATIONAL” Fall Style Book 
and this book has been put away for you to be sent you free. 

Therefore, this Style Book is now yours—is your property—is reserved here for 
you, waiting only for you to return this coupon. 

Now you are thinking, “Why have they laid aside a book for me; is it because | am 
a ‘Companion’ reader?” Not only that, madam, but because every woman will find 
this Style Book interesting and profitable. Interesting, because it beautifully pictures 
for you all the new Fall Styles, and profitable — because it will save you money. 
And so we suggest that now, while you have the time and have this coupon before 
you, just now, in fact, why don’t you fill in and return this coupon to us? 


NOTE : — If you do not wish to cut your copy of “ The Companion” or if this is a copy 
you have borrowed, just write us for the Style Book and mention “ The Companion.” 


Even Paris Has Stood in Doubt, Bewildered at 
the Many Radically New Styles 

The styles we have known are gone. Paris has outdone herself in the production of new designs, so 
beautiful and becoming that the whole World of Fashion has turned entirely to the new creations. 
But abroad the designs have been extreme—it has required the skill of the best designers—of 
“NATIONAL” Designers—to adapt them to the American Woman's needs. 
First there is the “Mummy” Skirt, an actual adaptation of ancient Egyptian Dress. In Dresses, Paris 
has taken up with copies of Peasant Costumes, many of which have the waist and sleeve all in one 
piece. The materials are soft and clinging—chiffons, voiles, crepes, chiffon broadcloths and velvet— 
and velvet trimmings are largely used. 


Copyright, 1910, by National Cloak & Suit Company, New York City 
In Suits, “ strictly tailored” is the word, which means that again only “ NATIONAL” Tailors will be 
able to attain the nearest perfection in the Season's Styles. But why try to tell you all the Style News 
here? Your “NATIONAL” Style Book, the book reserved to be sent you free, gives you the 
Fashion Story in full, shows you everything desirable and offers you your choice of all the new styles at 
remarkably low prices. Your Style Book will show you 


Waists 98 cents to $9.98 Ladies’ Coats and Capes $7.98 to $31.98. 
: r $7. Corsets $1.00 to $5.00 
Ladies’ Ski J c Belts 25 cents to $1.25 
I Neckwear 15 cents to $2.98 
7 \ Misses’ Dresses $7.98 to $14.98 
Plumes 98 cents to $19.98 Misses’ Tailored Suits $9.98 to $18.98 
imonos se Dresses 79 cents to $5.98 Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing $1.25 to $12.98 
Muslin Underwear 25 cents to $6.98 Fur Pieces $2.25 to $21.95 
Petticoats 98 cents to $7.98 Fur Coats $20.95 to $59.75 
Knit Underwear 25 cents to $3.49 Fur-Lined Coats $19.98 to $42.75 
Hosiery 13 cents to $1.98 Infants’ and Children’s Dresses 59 cents to $6.98 
Ladies’ Dresses and Costumes $11.98 to $29.75 Hats $1.98 to $14.98 


Did You Ever Say “I Am Proud of My Suit”? 


Did you ever have a suit of which you said, “I am simply delighted with this suit, it 
fits:me perfectly and is just exactly what I wanted in every way” ? 

Did you ever have a suit of which you said, “I am actually proud to wear this suit, 
it is so beautiful, so perfectly tailored, and so becoming” ? 

And did you ever say to yourself, “] have saved $10.00 at least on this suit” > 

Did you ever secure that kind of suit perfection? Madam, the above expressions of 
delight are taken from a few of over 500,000 letters we have received from our 
delighted patrons. 

Did you ever write such a letter about your suit? Perhaps you never wore a 
“NATIONAL” Suit. 

Your “ NATIONAL” Tailored Suit will be a delight—an actual source of pride to 
you. Because it will be a suit cut and made individually for you. 

You only need select from your “ NATIONAL” Style Book the style you like, send us the few simple 
measurements we ask for—and your suit trouble is an. 


“NATIONAL.” Tailored Suits are priced at from $10 to $40 and your suit will be made of your own 
choice of our 450 materials. A large assortment of samples of these materials will be sent you with 
your Style Book if you state the colors you prefer. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage toall parts of the world. Every “NATIONAL” 
Garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed guarantee—attached. This tag says 
that you may return, at our expense, any “NATIONAL” Garment not satisfactory to you and 
we will refund your money. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


MAILURDERS 249 West 24th St., New York City *°siithis* 
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This “Companion” Coupon Entitles You to One 
“NATIONAL” Fall Style Book 


One copy of the “NATIONAL” Style Book has been put away for you, and 
will be sent you free by return mail if you will return this coupon to us. 

This Beautiful Complete Style Book is YOUR PROPERTY — belongs to YOU 
—is here reserved for you, only waiting for you to return this coupon to-day 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., New York City 
Please send me free the new Fall Style Book reserved for me 


DD icnteneetentean 





If you wish Samples of the Beautiful New Materials for Tailored Suits, 
state here the colors you prefer 


NOTE.—1If you do not wish to cut your copy of “The Companion” just write us for your book. 


“NATIONAL” Furs 
The sims for “NATIONAL” | 
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HOSIERY Th By 
Different parts of ae a. el 
the world excel m NATIONAL 
making different kind | Scarf-Veils 
of hosery, much the 
same a3 our various 
fruits, as apples and 
H oranges, grow best 
in their native climate 
For example, in far 
away Saxony, in the 
lntle town of Chem 
nitz, we find a quaint 
hosiery manufacturing 
center, supreme in 
making the bes of 
cotton and isle stock- 
ings. There are, too. 
splendid reasons for 
its supremacy. Chem 
nitz created the fast 
black dye, worked out seniall eo steal Ao dis an 
ats own pertect method 7 eae tor the me 
of knitting this kind of | Book. But we did take very 
the rest of the our Scarf Veils, and for on 
Seart-Veil has won the fe rid completely 


# 6 an entire necessity to « nan s wardrobe 
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Why did we go t 
such extra trouble 
about Scarf-Veils> 


Madam 





) world must rest sats 


f hed anmtating Chemnitz 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post. ce Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MYALGIA. 


F you have suffered from 
an attack of severe mus- 
cular pain in the small of 
the back which your physi- 
cian has treated under the 
name of myalgia, and 
some friend speaks of your 
illness as lumbago, you 
need not feel insulted, as 
the two words apply to the same affliction. Myal- 
gia simply means pain in the voluntary muscles. 
If it occurs in the back it is known as lumbago; 
if it affects the muscles of the neck it is called 
torticollis; and if the chest muscles are the suffer- 
ers the affection is known as pleurodynia. 

Myalgia, although extremely uncomfortable 
while it lasts, is a temporary disorder, generally 
brought about by a slight strain or wrenching of 
the muscles, or by a local “catching cold,” and in 
many cases by a combination of these two causes. 

In those of a rheumatic constitution, or in those 
suffering from malaria, it is easy to localize mus- 
cular rheumatic pains, and thus set up an attack of 
myalgia. Intestinal autotoxication, or a condi- 
tion of self-poisoning, may also be an underlying 
cause. 

For the reason that an attack of myalgia cannot 
always be readily traced to its cause, it is not 
always easy to find the right drug to treat it. 
Naturally in the gouty subject treatment of the 
gout is called for, while in malaria remedies for 
malaria will help the lumbago, although they will 
be of no service at all to one suffering from intes- 
tinal indigestion. At the same time, whatever the 
cause, the local treatment will be about the same 
in all cases, because it is directed especially to 
the relief of the pain. 

This local treatment may be summed up in two 
words—rest and warmth in the first place until 
the worst of the pain has been relieved. 

In some cases the pain of lumbago is so severe 
that it calls for more radical measures, but pain- 
stilling or narcotic drugs should never be given 
for it except under the direction of a physician. 
Heat may be applied either in the dry or the moist 
form. Sometimes a hot flaxseed poultice, with a 
little mustard added, and a day’s rest in bed will 
suffice for a cure. The old-fashioned practise of 
wrapping a flat-iron in flannel and applying it to 
the painful spot is a good way of getting dry heat. 

After the acute pain has subsided, there is 
nothing better than massage to persuade the 
muscles back to their normal work again. A 
liniment may be rubbed in at the same time, and 
sufficient friction used to redden the surface of 
the skin. The affected muscle will recover much 
more rapidly if exercised, and when the acute 
pain has lessened, the patient should be encour- 
aged to practise gentle movements of the parts. 
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FROGS’ LEGS. 


HE frogs’ legs that are served to patrons of 

cafés and restaurants come, for the most part, 
from Minnesota, that is to say, the finest do, for 
from the point of view of the epicure there are no 
frogs’ legs to be compared with those from the 
Northwest. The principal competition met by 
the Minnesota variety is the ‘‘bull’”’ species of the 
South; but this product is not so gratifying to the 
discriminating palate, for the meat of the Southern 
variety is not as sweet and delicate as the prod- 
uct of the Northern swamps. 

The cost in the East of the Minnesota frogs’ legs 
is, of course, greater than the price in St. Paul, 
where from thirty-five to forty cents a dozen is 
the average. St. Paul is generally accounted the 
chief shipping point for frogs’ legs, and employ- 
ment is given to many persons who make it their 
business to gather the legs throughout the state. 

The heaviest catches are made in the spring and 
autumn. Frogs emerge from their ‘‘nests” in 
great numbers in the spring, and at that time their 


the course of one year the total catch in the 
State of Minnesota was more than half a million 
dozen, which involved the slaughter of no fewer 
than six million frogs. 

Formerly the American people cared nothing 
for this luxury, and much fun used to be poked at 
the “frog-eating” Frenchmen, but of late years 
the demand has steadily increased among Ameri- 
cans, so that now the titbit is welcomed in many 
parts of the United States. 


A TIP FROM WASHINGTON. 


HOSE who take tipping in the somewhat 

solemn spirit of the social investigator may 
find their minds enlivened by the perusal of an 
excerpt from the writings of our first President, 
which shows what a graceful turn appreciation 
and courtesy may give to the custom. 


In 1789, on his return from his New England 
rogress, Washington lodged at Taft’s ion, at 
Pxbridge, Massachusetts, where the domestic 
service—as at many inns in the country—was 
peesormes 7 the landlord’s daughters. Some- 
what later ashington wrote to Mr. Taft: 
‘Hartford, 8 November, 1789. 
“Sir. Being informed that you have given my 
name to one of your sons, and called another 
after Mrs. Washington’s family. and being more- 
over ay J much pleased with the modest and 
innocent looks of your two daughters, Patty and 
Polly, I do for these reasons send each of these 
girls a piece of chintz; and to Patty, who bears 
the name of Mrs. Washington, and who waited 
upon us more than Polly did, I send five neas, 
with which she may buy herself any little orna- 
ments she may want, or she may dispose of them 
in any other manner more agreeable to herself. 
“As I do not give these things with a view to 
have it talked of, or even to its being known, the 
less there is said about it the better you will 
please me; but that I may be sure the chintz and 
money have got safe to hand, let Patty, who I 
dare say is equal to it, write me _a line informing 
me thereof, directed to ‘The President of the 
United States at New York.’ I wish you and 
your family well, and am your humble servant, 
“Go. Washington.” 


* ¢ 


PASSED. 


HE teacher in the model school addressed 

her list of questions to the new scholar, a 
small boy wearing a white linen suit and large 
spectacles. He answered each question glibly in 
the affirmative. 


“Have you a certificate of vaccination? 

**Have you been inoculated for croup? 

‘Have you had an injection of cholera bacillus? 

“Are you proof against scarlet fever, whooping- 
cough, measles and mumps? 

“Have your tonsils been removed? 

“Are you a with your own antiseptic 
drinking-cup 

“Will you promise never to exchange sponges 
with any other boy, and never to use any pencil 
but_your own? 

“Will you promise to have your books fumi- 
gated with yoy and your clothes sprinkled 
with chlorid of lime once a week?” 

The answers being all satisfactory, the teacher 
permitted herself the luxury of a careful smile. 

“You have fulfilled all the requirements of 
modern hygienics,” she said, graciously. ‘“‘You 
may now climb over the wire, place yourself on 
that isolated aluminum seat, and open your Ele- 
mentary Chemistry at page one.” 


A BLOW ARRESTED. 


N organist, who on the eve of a festiyal was 

taken suddenly ill, secured a deputy to take 

his place. The deputy, on the authority of St. 

James’s Budget, was a gentleman who played a 

very full organ, playing full chords where his 

principal played only single notes, and conse- 
quently using a much larger quantity of wind. 


When about three | po through with the “Halle- 
lujah Chorus” the wind suddenly gave out. Going 
round to the back of the organ ascertain the 
reason, the deputy found the blower in the act of 
putting on his coat preparatory to going home. 

“What do you mean by such behavior?” the 
deputy pages ex postulated. 

“Look here, sir,” the blower returned, with 
warmth, “if you think I don’t know ’ow many 
puffs it takes to blow the ‘ *Allelujah Chorus’ you 
make a big mistike!” 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 


HE young clergyman had been urged by his 

bishop to raise in his small parish as large 
a sum as possible to swell the fund for the people 
of a far-off isle. 


The rector had put the need before his people as 
graphically as he was able, but he was not gifted 
with eloquence, and felt that his _o= had not 
struck home to the hearts of his listeners. He 
made a last attempt to rouse their enthusiasm for 
the worthy cause. 

“Think of them, so far away,” he said, earnestly. 
“Think of twenty thousand persons living without 
the privileges of Christian burial, while any of you 
here in this little town may have the advantages 
of four handsome cemeteries—and give of your 
=" my brethren, to those who have noth- 

ng.” 





REFORMING THE SENTENCE. 


|X western Kansas a teacher in a primary grade 
was instructing her class in the composition of 
sentences. A writer in the Cosmopolitan gives 
the story of her efforts. After a talk of several 
minutes, she wrote two sentences on the black- 
board, one wrong in syntax, and the other a mis- 
statement of fact. The sentences were: ‘The 
hen has three legs,” and ‘““Who done it?” 

“Willie,” said the teacher, to one of the young- 
sters, ‘‘go to the board and show where the fault 
lies in those two sentences.” 

Willie slowly sageseciet the board, evidently 
studying hard on the tangle. Then to his teacher’s 





capture is most easily effected. At the approach 
of cool weather the frogs return to the water. 

The frog is a rapid breeder, and as it attains its 
full size in a comparatively short period, the 
demand for the legs is readily met. The breeding- 
pools in Minnesota number many thousand. 

There is no “r’” month for the frog, so it be- 
comes necessary for the hunters to seek him in 
winter as well as in the spring, a quest involving 
no small difficulty, seeing that, in winter, the frog- 
catcher must cut through the ice, in some cases 
two feet thick, in order to get at the “nests.” 
This difficulty is, however, more than offset by 
the increased price of frogs’ legsin winter. During 





nation, he took the crayon and wrote, 
“The hen never done it. God done it.” 


* 


AN ANTICLIMAX. 


DVERTISEMENTS, especially those of a per- 

sonal nature, are not always characterized 

by a sense of proportion. One recently printed in 
the Manchester Guardian runs as follows: 

Willie, return to your distracted wife and 
frantic children. Do you want to hear of your old 
mother’s suicide? You will if you do not let us 
know where you are. Anyway, send back your 
father’s colored meerschaum. 
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Puffed Rice or Wheat 
Adds a Nut-Like Garnish 


to Ice Cream 


Here is the idea for a fascinating dish, suggested by the chef of 
a famous cafe. 

Garnish ice cream with Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. Scatter 
the crisp grains all over the dish. 

The result is a new and irresistible relish. For the grains, 
though nut-like, melt like cream in the mouth. 

Also try mixing Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice in a dish of fruit. 
Note how it modifies the tart of the fruit. Note what a savor it adds. 

Try these puffed foods in a bowl of milk. The grains are as 
crisp as crackers and four times as porous as bread. 

Or serve these giant grains with sugar and cream, as a delightful 
breakfast cereal. 


But Don’t Forget 


Don’t forget that, with all their deliciousness, these are scien- 
tific foods. Prof. Anderson, when he invented them, had no idea of 
merely pleasing the palate. 

These are whole grains made wholly digestible. Every starch 
granule is exploded by steam. Digestion begins before the grains 
reach the stomach. 

They are foods for all people—foods for all hours — because 
their digestion is so remarkably easy. 

No other cereal food is half so enticing. But remember, too, 
that no other cereal was ever half so digestible. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c txt in 


treme 


Puffed Rice, 15c = we 


These are the foods shot from guns. The whole wheat or rice 
kernels are put into sealed guns. Then the guns are revolved for 
sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

The heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pres- 
sure becomes tremendous. Then the guns are unsealed, and the 
steam explodes. Instantly every starch granule is literally blasted 
to pieces. 

The grains shot out are eight times natural size. But the coats 
are unbroken and the shapes are unaltered. We have the whole 
grains made porous and crisp and digestible. 


500,000 Meals Daily 


Half a million meals of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are now 
served everyday. The use ofthese cereals has doubled within a year. 

They will be served in your home when you know them. You 
will not let your folks go without them a day when you know how 
much they miss. 

Order them now—please don’t wait any longer. You never have 
tasted a ready-cooked cereal half so delightful as these. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


(61) 
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Schools and Colleges | 


The publishersof The Companion will be pleased 

to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 

any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 

ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 

School, College or University in New England. 
Address Educational Department, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL {98 ay%,..40% 
tion high, dry and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 


dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. U 














Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
pressure forces water 
throughout your house 
and over the house if 
necessary. For further 
details see our larger ad. 
in Companion, Sept. 1. 

Send for Book C. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 





















LITTLE FELLOWS 


an honestly and_ thor- 
oughly made school shoe. 
Will outwear any other. 


Jnusual attention 
iven boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives 
or all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. 

For catalogue, address Dr. G. Y. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


184 HEBRON ACADEMY 1910 


Situated among the Oxford Hills looking on the 
White Mountains. Thorough training for young men 
Poy en for all colleges —— ery un- Lf your dealer doesn’t 

er wholesome and Christian influences. Finest new 2 we sell them, send 4 > 
dormitory for girls in New England, Sturtevant Home, Old Grist Mill! +8 arin ouden ar 
and new dormitory for boys, Atwood Hall. Mountain ac poh agers that 


water, electric lights, steam heat, moderate charges. 
Catalogue Free. 107th year opening September 13,1910. Old Grist Mill Substitute you are supplied. 














Buy a Pair and see 
the difference. 
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S AMOSET CHOCOLATES 











W. E. SARCENT, Litt. D., Prin., Hebron, Me. | for Coffee a ; To Be Continued. 
— “ — Contains the valuable nutritive properties of 8 to 13, $ { 65 _Like a delightful story, the pleasures of summer 
wheat and other grains. Try it in the place of 8 can“be continued” all through the fall and winter 
Y coffee. You’ll say, “It’s fine,” and when you see ines $2 25 A taste of Samoset Chocolates, with their exquisite 
We Want oun Men how much better you feel because of its use 1 to 5%, . and unusual Nature flavors, reealls at once the 
% i i iii lrpr - r, shady paths, the fragrance of flowers and shrubs, 
g ES eee a Bapress Prepaid. beautiful vistas, etc., just as you enjoyed them in 


For richness of color and delicacy of flavor, it 

























































To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. rivals the finest coffee. Let the young people GET A BOoY’s BOOK FREE summer, Do you want the story continued’? 
With diligence stud ; graduate in a year’ drink it—they’ll do better work in school be- ee “ 3 Ask for Samosets. . 
_ oe ee poted tom cause of it. Never produces biliousness or Tells how to make kites, boats, etc. Send Jj | Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 
‘ aan, ee : . we mr eataiigpi 7 | nervousness. On the contrary, it is quieting to name of your shoe dealer and get one —— : - —— 
than we can supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to the nerves and an aid to digestion . 
> ena oo se : > . 
$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. Any grocer con supply tt. ARTHUR F. DODGE, at BOYS ; \f > 
WAL SCHOOL, 150 to 250 cups to the pound, 20 cents. Beverly, Mass., U.S. A. WATER SUPPLY 
rece corer nescaratd POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. Exclusive agency to one reliable dealer in each town. | . ‘ . : 
— “i And Electric Lighting Plants 
apvenne 7 For Country Houses. 
YOUNG MEN No elevated tank 







to freeze or leak 


AND WOMEN Just the Knife a Boy Wants 


Tas EGET Every boy needs a good knife, but every boy does not 


Tank located 
in cellar 

















POSSIBLE know how to buy a good knife. Even grown-ups get 
AIST, GRADE OF fooled occasionally. For this reason we have marked all i¢ Pressure 60 
. fp INSTRUCTION yee pounds. 
> “3, FOR BUSINESS . Furnished 
BOSTON LIFE. SS 4 , with hand, 
, gasoline 
COURSES OF STUDY: KNIVES AND CUTLERY | AES or electric 
sump. 
General Co:mmercial Course with the KEEN KUTTER trade mark. When you ie 
sal Co find this mark on a knife, there is just the kind of 4) The best 
Secretaria urse knife you want. The steel in KEEN KUTTER a 












knives is the finest cutlery steel made. m, * 

The temper is absolutely true, andthat (= 
means a keen edge that will stay 
sharp. 25¢ to $3.50 each. 


“*The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the 
Trade Mark Registercd. 


Your dealer will give back your money if you are not satisfied. 
If you do not find KEEN KUTTER knives at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPARY, Inc. 
St. Louis 


Stenographic Course 
Civil Service Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 


l Every course is specially arranged 
and affords thorough preparation 
for all commercial positions. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue ‘“D."" Let our Engineers 
figure out your needs. 


\ LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST.,BOSTON. 





Price is Forgotten.”” 
—E. C. SIMMONS, 








Pupils have assurance of employment 
when qualified. 





For circulars address, 


Bryant & Stratton Commercial School | 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. | 


me — —] ROOFING 


Guaranteed for 10 Years 



































When you buy roofing, your prin- 
cipal thought is— how long will it 
wear? With most roofings you must 
guess. With Congo Roofing you get 
a definite answer. 


THE CHAPEL 





Congo Roofing (2-ply or 3-ply) will 
give you satisfactory service for ten 
years. This is guaranteed to you with 
a signed legally-binding Surety Bond 
issued by the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York. 





PoE RR renee. oF 


Tufts College 

















The fact that we are willing to give 
; such a guarantee is an assurance to 
HE CAMPUS is on a you of the quality of Congo. 
hilltop in the cities of | 
Medford and _ Somerville, | 
overlooking Boston Harbor 
and the City of Boston, with 
its beautiful suburbs. It is 
both healthful and delightful. 


Jackson College |} , wiaa\ This is the only Couch Bed 


Congo is sold in handy rolls. Nails, 
cement and rust-proof galvanized iron 
caps free. You can lay it yourself. 

Sample and Booklet Free. 
UNITED ROOFING AND M’PG. CO. 
582 West End Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Congo on Cottage Chicago 


"ome "0 + > . 
Beach. < bog San Francisco 
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ut 


presenting a perfectly level surface when 


for Women. | ' extended. Other folding couches have one 
































side a few inches lower than the other, the ¥ A OEP ee 
Opens September 22d, unequalness being made up by a mattress = ae 
under the direction of Tufts of unequal thickness. % _ 
College. 7 . h ; , EIGHT-PIECE 
Affords the advantages of he Climax Couch opens and closes automatically by a 
co-education without the light pressure of the foot on a lever. When open it locks in OATMEAL SET. 
disadvantages of co-instruc- place and is firmandrigid. A headboard extends entirely across (THIS Set consists of 1 Sugar Bowl, 1 Cream 
tion. both ends, keeping mattress and coversin place. The mattress is PT one eprarhethe oon gcse af omer’ - ws 
: All courses leading to the hinged in the middle, both sections being of the same thickness. china, handsomely Coscrated with seces. 
degree of A.B. or B.S. in r ; 
the School of Liberal Arts When closed the Climax Couch makes a fine Divan, 
of Tufts College are, under 27 inches wide and 72 inches long. Open, it is a restful bed 
the same experienced in- of the same length and 51 inches wide. Note the large size— 
structors, offered students many couches selling at a lower price are very much under size. 
of Jackson College. 
Call on your house-furnishing dealer and get him to give you , 
For further information address : a practical demonstration of the Climax Folding Couch Bed. SPECIAL OFFER. 
R ai Si We have but a limited ly of the Sets. 
t Write to us for a descriptive booklet. Rue Reneoese eneth.dd. Wave 
MRS, C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or Sold direct where we have no dealer. to the extent of our stock at 65 cents the Set. 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secretary, Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
qi 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. a 





hr Stir et U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Labor Saving Features 
and Improvements in 


rawior 
(oking-Ranges 


Are Found in No Others! 


The Single Damper (patented). Perfect fire and oven 
control by one motion—push the Knob to “Kindle,” 
“Bake” or “Check”— the range does the rest. Worth the 


price of the range. 


The Ash Hod in the base is a patented feature. Ifa 
prize were offered for the worst plan for disposing of 
ashes, the ordinary stove would get it. By our plan 
the ashes fall through a 
chute into a Hod, all of 
them, making their re- 
moval safe, easy, cleanly. 
The Coal Hod is along- 
side the Ash Hod, out of 
the way. 


The Oven is the sur- 
est, quickest of bakers. 
Scientific curved 
heat flues with non- 
leaKing cup=joints 
and the asbestos oven 
back insure perfect 
and uniform heating. 


The Fire Box and 
the Patented Grates 
save fuel and enable 
a small fire to doa 
big baKing. 















































Gas Ovens and Broilers above 
‘ or at the end of the range if desired. 
Oe Our Gas Ovens are of new design 
OU with patented features which make 

Ask the Crawford Agent to show you and write us for circular. them absolutely Safe. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


























